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REVIEWS 


Principles of Geology. By Charles Lyell, 
F.R.S. 4 vols. 3rdedit. London: Murray. 
Tue gratitude of every man who has a zeal 
for science is due to Mr. Lyell, for having 
here presented tous, and in a form so cheap 
and compact, one of the noblest accumula- 
tions of facts of modern times, interwoven 
with higaly ingenious theories and truly phi- 
losophical speculations. We do not think that 
geologists in any great numbers will ever 
throughout agree with Mr. Lyell; but there 
can no longer be any doubt that many phe- 
nomena, supposed to need extraordinary 
forces, are perfectly explicable by those at 
present in action every day. The good old 
axiom of Newton, “ Causas rerum naturalium 
non plures admitti debere quam,” §c. has re- 
ceived a fresh illustration from the work 
before us. Causes, and good store of causes, 
adequate, and more than adequate, to explain 
all possible —- “et quelibet alia,” 
have ever and anon been advanced, defended, 
and abandoned ; but, as Sir Isaac says again, 
“ Frustra fit per plura quod fieri potest per 
pauciora; natura enim causis superfluis 
non lucuriat”—and, trite though it be, we 
uote it with pleasure again. But the ques- 
tion is, are Mr. Lyell’s causes adequate to 
explain all phenomena? Do we know either 
phenomena or existing causes well enough 
to decide on this point? This will scarcely be 
maintained. We have already (No. 296) 
given some account of Mr. Lyell’s work, and 
our opinion of it; and most of our readers of 
course are acquainted with its general design. 
The forces which are employed, and on which 
he dwells, are, as mathematicians might say, 
functions of the time; and by a species of 
geological integration, results of astonishing 
magnitude are obtained. ‘The importance of 
those forces, apparently quite insufficient, 
is to be established by a proof of their effects 
from observation; and, to understand the 
work, it should be kept in mind, that this is 
the bearing of most of the facts adduced. 
Indeed, we think that the mode in which 
Mr. Lyell connects his theory with his facts 
might be considerably improved: there is a 
certain periphrastic style about his reason- 
ing, which renders it somewhat painful to an 
ordinary reader, to discover how the accumu- 
lated facts are held together, and tend to a 
common point. Perhaps it was with some per- 
ception of this defect, that a very useful 
summary of the whole work, showing the 
connexion of its parts, was, at the suggestion 
of some friends, prefixed to this edition. We 
shall proceed to notice one or two of the 
many valuable additions which Mr. Lyell 
has made to his work. The much canvassed 
question of the level of the Baltic, and the 
elevation of the land in Scandinavia, is dis- 
cussed by Mr. Lyell. We believe that since 
this'was written, Mr. Lyell has travelled 
through those countries, and we look with 
Some interest to his results, which, we believe, 
have been found to agree with those opinions 





which he has already advocated. Celsius, the 
Swede, originated the idea that the waters of 
the Baltic had been for ages falling at the 
rate of about forty-five inches in 100 years. 
He rested this theory on observation, and the 
testimony of ancient geographers. It was 
contended by other naturalists, that there 
was as good reason to believe that the waters 
were rising. “They added another curious 
and conclusive proof of the permanency of 
the water level for many centuries. On the 
Finland coast were some large pines, grow- 
ing close to the water’s edge; these were cut 
down, and by counting the concentric rings 
of annual growth, as seen in a transverse 
section of the trunk, it was demonstrated 
that they had stood there for 400 years.” 
Whereas, according to the Celsian hypothesis, 
the trees must have grown for many seasons 
below the level of the water. Similar results 
were obtained from observations near Abo 
and Sonderburg; and from the island of 
Saltholm, and the town of Dantzic. But 
yet, the facts adduced by Celsius proved that 
many parts of the Gulf of Bothnia were be- 
coming land; as at Pitea and Lulea, ancient 
ports had become inland cities, old fishing 
grounds changed into dry land, &e. Many 
facts, tending the same way, have lately been 
adduced by Mr. Johnston, (Ed. New Phil. 
Journal, No. 29). Accordingly, since the 
waters in the gulf of the Baltic are retiring 
in some places, and not in others, Von Buch 
held that the land is rising in some places 
insensibly ; and to verify this opinion, lines 
were chiselled on the rocks along the coast, 
and by this means it has been proved that 
along the greater part of the Baltic the mean 
level is falling. A mere sinking of the level 
might be explained, by supposing the chan- 
nels of efflux, the Belts and Sound, to be so 
widened and deepened, as to let out the 
waters more freely now than formerly. But 
if it should appear that the waters have sunk 
at Stockholm, and not at Abo, this conjec- 
ture will avail nothing. The evidence of 
geological inquiry is now appealed to, and 
it seems that at Uddevalla, in Sweden, M. 
Brongniart discovered, at heights of 400 feet, 
deposits of shells, identical with existing spe- 
cies. “ On examining with care the smooth 
surface of the gneifs immediately above the 
ancient shelly beach at Uddevalla, M. Bron- 
gniart found balani, or barnacles, adhering to 
the rocks; so that there can be no doubt that 
the sea had for a long period sojourned on 
the spot. These high beaches establish the 
important and very unexpected fact, that the 
Norwegian and Swedish coasts have changed 
their level greatly within the present geolo- 
gical era.” —vol. 1, 339. 

Mr. Lyell suggests (vol. 2. 304, 5) an ex- 
planation of this gradual rise of part of Scan- 
dinavia. Experiments made by Colonel 
Totten, in America, have ascertained the 
ratio in which granite, marble, sandstone, 
&c. expand by heat. “ Now, according to 
this law of expansion, a mass of sandstone, 


a mile in thickness which should have its 





temperature raised 200° F., would lift a 
superimposed layer of rock to the height of 
ten feet above its former level. But suppose 
a part of the earth’s crust 100 miles in thick- 
ness, and equally expansible, to have its 
temperature raised 600° or 800°, this might 
alae an elevation of between 2000 and 
3000 feet.” This application of Colonel 
Totten’s results to the theory of earthquakes, 
&c. is due to Mr. Babbage. (See Atheneum, 
p- 751.) Some of the most important of his 
additional matter has been devoted by Mr. 
L. to the subject of the causes of volcanic 
heat, and of earthquakes. [vol. 2, chap.9, 10.] 
We shall give a succinct account of the 
question there discussed. The experiments 
of M. Cordier have ascertained the following 
facts: that when we pass the stratum of con- 
stant temperature, or that point below the 
surface which is not affected by the solar 
rays, the temperature at a given point is 
constant throughout the year; that the tem- 
perature invariably increases with the depth; 
and, that on an average, 1° F. corresponds 
to about seven fathoms of descent. The 
theory of M. Fourier is, that the earth is a 
globe cooled down very greatly from a former 
higher temperature, but possessing still a 
central heat of enormous intensity, which is 
prevented from extending to the surface by 
the low conducting powers of the materials 
through which it has to pass; so that the 
heat below may well account for all volcanic 
convulsions, while it does not reach the sur- 
face so as to affect climate. ‘To these doc- 
trines Mr. Lyell makes several ingenious 
exceptions. He says, that at the depth of 
200 miles, the materials of the globe become 
fluid, and that the temperature and con- 
sequent fluidity go on increasing to the 
centre; the condition of the globe thus being 
that of a thin crust, resting on a fluid mass 
of enormous temperature. Then it is con- 
tended that Fourier’s reasoning on conduct- 
ing powers only applies to solid, and not to 
fluid, bodies; that heat traverses fluids by 
circulation, producing a tendency to equali- 
zation of temperature, while the mode of its 
propagation through solids is very different ; 
this tendency to equilibrium of temperature 
would conduct the enormous central heat to 
the external crust, and rapidly fuse it (indeed, 
it is a fact established by experiment, that 
the temperature of a solid body cannot be 
raised beyond a certain point, while every 
portion of it remains unmelted). Such is 
Mr. Lyell’s reasoning: if it is objected that 
the great hydrostatic pressure may prevent 
the circulation of heat, Mr. L. replies that 
there is no experiment to show that the 
fusion of solids is affected by hydrostatic 
pressure. Again, if it be objected that a lava 
current may be terra firma above, while it is 
a molten stream below, Mr. L. asserts, that 
the temperature of this liquid lava cannot be 
much above that requisite for fluidity, for 
that, if it was, the upper crust would melt 
again. We confess that we are not quite 
satisfied with Mr, Lyell’s views on this point. 
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The laws of the conduction and circulation 
of heat, under the conditions imagined, of an 
enormous mass kept in equilibrium by forces 
tending to a fixed centre, form a subject too 
intricate to permit us to suppose that Mr. 
Lyell’s chief objections are sufficient to de- 
termine the question. Mr. Lyell’s own theory 
is this :—that we may refer the heat of the 
interior to chemical changes in the earth’s 
crust, producing heat and electricity: that 
subterranean electric currents which we know 
to exist from various phenomena, may exert 
a slow decomposing power like the voltaic 
pile ; and thus become a constant source of 
chemical action and volcanic heat; that the 
metals of the earths and alkalies existing 
below in an unoxidized state, and coming in 
contact with water, form a source of intense 
heat, and the hydrogen thus evolved, coming 
in contact with heated metallic oxides, may 
reduce them again to metals; and this circle 
of action may be one of the principal means 
by which volcanic heat and the stability of 
the volcanic energy are preserved. We will 
conclude with Mr. L’s beautiful remarks on 
the modern progress of Geology :— 

“ Never, perhaps, did any science, with the 
exception of Astronomy, unfold, in an equally 
brief period, so many novel and unsuspected 
truths, and overturn so many preconceived opi- 
nions,—the surface of this planet had been re- 
garded as having remained unaltered since its 
creation, until the geologist proved that it had 
been the theatre of reiterated change, and was 
still the subject of slow but never-ending fluc- 
tuations. The discovery of other systems in 
the boundless regions of space, was the triumph 
of Astronomy :—to trace thesame system through 
various transformations—to behold it at suc- 
cesssive eras adorned with different hills and 
valleys, lakes and seas, and peopled with new 
inhabitants, was the delightful meed of geolo- 
gical research. The charm of first discovery is 
our own, and, as we explore this magnificent 
field of inquiry, the sentiments of a great histo- 
rian of our times may continually be present to 
our minds—that he who calls what has vanished 
back again into being, enjoys a bliss like that 
of creating.” 

Mr. Croly, in his work on Divine Provi- 
dence, says that “‘ Geology is a meagre col- 
lection of trivial facts, gathered by loose 
inquiry, and arranged by imperfect know- 
ledge!” Judicet lector. The quotation will 
answer as a foil. 


Turner's Annual Tour. Wanderings by the 
Seine from Jiouen to the Source. By Leitch 
Ritchie, Esq. 

Tue long line of Annuals brightens as it 


draws to its close. It was but last week that 
we made our bow to the gay and graceful 
‘Book of Beauty,’ and here we have Mr. 
Turner in all his force, and Mr. Ritchie in 
his pleasantest mood; indeed, we consider 
this volume as at once the most sterling and 
amusing which he has yet laid before the 
public. But, before we extract from his share 
of the work, we have a few words to say 
concerning the illustrations which it contains. 

Mr. Turner has apparently found on the 
Scine a series of subjects particularly conge- 
nial to his taste, for we do not remember 
anything of his much more beautiful than 
the vignette of ‘Chateau Gaillard,’ or the 
gay and crowded scene on the Boulevards, 
most exquisitely engraved by Higham,—or 
more true to nature than the plate immedi- 


ately following, ‘ The Confluence of the Seine 








and Marne,’ in which the artist has had the 
daring to press one of those vituperated 
craft called steam-boats into his service, to 
render it effective and picturesque. If we 
specify these only, and leave unmentioned all 
the busy architectural landscapes of the 
bridges and quays of Paris, and the ancient 
towns, with their stately cathedrals, which he 
has represented, it is not because we do not 
think them worthy of praise, but that a mere 
enumeration of subjects becomes tedious. 
Instead of such a catalogue, may we venture 
to inquire of this artist, all admirable as he 
is, whether he does not repeat the grand and 
bold effects of nature a little too unsparingly ? 
—and whether his moonlight scenes, and his 
stormy skies, with their rainbows, and his 
wide champaign landscapes, dotted with the 
transient shadows of passing clouds, would 
not show all the more striking, for being 
intermixed with less ambitious subjects, 
treated in a simpler manner? 

In turning to the letter-press, our task be- 
comes an easy one, as it is only to pick out 
a few pleasant things from the many which 
Mr. Ritchie has gathered, and to set them 
before our readers. Mr. Ritchie begins his 
voyage in the valley of Andeli, famous as the 
birth-place of Nicolas Poussin, and notice- 
able, as having, in later days, produced 
Blanchard, one of the first of the aéronauts ; 
the tourist proceeds thence to Chateau Gail- 
lard (Castle Insolent), and the account of 
the strength of this fortress, and the terrors 
of its siege under Philippe the Magnanimous, 
is full of stirring interest, but too entire, as a 
whole, to bear mutilation. The exploit of 
the young French knight, Bogis, is a sort of 
chivalresque version of Cuddie Headrigg’s 
private scheme for possessing the Covenan- 
ters of the ‘Tower of Tillietudlem, through the 
pantry window. Bogis, however, was more 
fortunate than Jenny Denison’s lover ; for he 
succeeded in getting in, though he paid for 
his daring by being nearly roasted alive. 
This citadel fell on the 6th of March, 1204. 
Another romantic tale, connected with it, is 
complete in a shorter space, and we give it 
entire. 

“The Chateau Gaillard (says Mr. Ritchie) 
was the scene of many other deeds of arms, 
which we have no room to relate; and it re- 
ceived within its walls, from time to time, many 
of the most illustrious persons of the age. 
Among the latter, a few words may be accorded 
to two very young and very lovely women. 

“The three sons of Philippe le Bel were 
married to three ladies, among the most high- 
born in Europe, mere girls in age, and of extra- 
ordinary beauty. These three young persons, 
Marguerite, Jeanne, and Blanche, the sister of 
the latter, on coming suddenly into the full blaze 
of the most dissipated court in Europe, allowed 
themselves to be dazzled and bewildered. There 
was nothing in the character of the three princes 
to engage the affections of their youthful spouses. 
Louis, the husband of Marguerite, afterwards 
surnamed Le Hutin, was of a cold, stern, and 
pitiless nature; Charles, the lord of Blanche, 
loved not his wife, and that is saying enough ; 
Philippe was a tranquil and philosophical per- 
sonage, who, knowing the manners of the age, 
came to the conclusion that his partner Jeanne 
could not possibly be worse than the other ladies 
of the court. The three princesses, if we may 
believe historians, loved, and were beloved. 
Jeanne, after a year’s confinement, was tried by 
the parliament and acquitted, and afterwards 
became Queen of France ; while Marguerite and 
Blanche were imprisoned in the Chateau Gail- 





lard. Their lovers, Philippe and Gautier d’ Ay). 
nay, two Norman brothers, were executed op 
the public square of Pontoise, with circumstances 
of horrible barbarity. They were first skinned 
alive, then mutilated and beheaded, and their 
bodies hung up by the shoulders on thecommon 
gibbet. The usher of the chamber, who was 
privy to their fatal loves, was hung beside them, 
and many of the lords who were most attached 
to the criminals, were put to horrible tortures, 
on pretext of eliciting a confession, while others 
were secretly drowned in the night. 

As for the young princesses, they lived toge. 
ther for a year in the Chateau Gaillard, and on 
the summit of that dreadful and secluded rock 
formed a friendship far more close and lasting 
than they could have done in the crowd and 
gaiety of the world. We have but few facts 
to assist us in speculating upon their characters, 
but these few are touching in the extreme, and 
yet have been passed over without observation, 
even by those writers who appear most inter. 
ested in their fate. 

“ A yearafter their imprisonment commenced 
the solitude of these sisters in guilt and misery 
was broken in upon by messengers from the 
king. ‘The men, perhaps, were moved by the 
youth and beauty of the captives; perhaps they 
paused in confusion: perhaps they disclosed the 
nature of their commission slowly and hesitat- 
ingly:—or, perhaps, to conceal their shame, and 
almost terror, thundered it forth with the abrupt 
and discordant voice of the raven. Death! 
death!—this was their errand. ‘The young 
women rushed into one another's arms; they 
clung round one another’s neck: they gazed 
into one another’s eyes. They were ready to 
die, so that they died together. 

*“ But this was not in the bond. Marguerite 
was torn from the arms of Blanche, and the 
latter consoled with the information that ske was 
not to die. Consoled! They held her with dif- 
ficulty, young, frail, and fragile as she was ; for 
friendship in woman, that rarest ofher qualities, 
partaking of the enthusiasm of her nature, re- 
sembles a passion. She saw her beautiful and 
beloved friend in the grasp of the ruffians: she 
saw them unbuckle the tangles of her long hair, 
and twist them round her queenly neck. And 
she—she could but writhe in the arms that with- 
held her, till her blood sprang from beneath the 
gauntlets; she could but pray and curse by 
turns, now invoking a miracle, now blasphem- 
ously reproaching the cold unheeding heavens; 
she could but scream, till her voice startled the 
fishermen far below on the placid waters of the 
Seine. It was at length over. The face of 
Marguerite, turned towards her to the last, be- 
came black; her limbs were convulsed—she 
was dead! 

“Blanche lived alone on the same spot for 
eight years. The history of her mind during 
the space of that time, is not altogether a blank, 
such as can only be filled up by conjecture. In 
the sixth year of her solitude, she was visited 
by Etienne, Bishop of Paris, who came to her 
on business concerning the dissolution of her 
marriage. This prelate has given us an account 
of her appearance and manners as well as of her 
words. She was cheerful. He asked her whe- 
ther she did not wish to descend from this dread- 
ful cliff—whether another abode, even if aprison, 
with more room and more society, with walks 
and gardens, and amusements, would not be 
more agreeable to her. She answered, ‘ No. 
We would not destroy, with words of ours, the 
effect of an anecdote which we look upon as one 
of the most affecting in history. This poor 
Blanche still lived in the society of Marguerite. 
Time had taken away the horrors of her death, 
and only left behind the remembrance of her 
beauty and her love. Blanche clung to her 
memory as the only thing which was now her 
own in the world. She would not forsake fora 
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paradise the lonely and sterile rock which had 
once been the home, and was now the grave of 
her murdered friend. The good Bishop of Paris 
went back to his masters, and told them that 
the Princess was in high spirits, and very well 
pleased with her abode ! 

“The predilection of Blanche, however, was 
not consulted in the choice of an abiding-place. 
After the dissolution of her marriage, she was 
removed to the Abbey of Maubuisson, where 
she took the veil, and lived, as the chronicles 
of the time inform us, devoted to her religious 
duties, and without exhibiting the smallest re- 
gret that her destiny had thus cut her off, at so 
early an age, from the enjoyments of the world.” 

We had marked sundry lively passages 
for extract, by way of contrast to this gloomy, 
but interesting historical anecdote. But we 
have reached the limits of our space, and can 
only recommend them to our readers as well 
worth the seeking. 


Jacques. Par George Sand. Paris: Revue 

des Deux Mondes Office ; London, Dulau. 
Tuis George Sand, as we announced in our 
review of ‘ Lelia,’t is no other than Mrs. 
Sand, whose real name is Dudevant. Mrs. 
Sand, or Mad. Dudevant, is undoubtedly the 
most gifted and most original female writer 
of her country and times, a sort of female 
Jean Jacques Rousseau. She has the same 
eloquence, the same pathos, the same volup- 
tuousness of style, the same perverted philo- 
sophy, the same hatred to social restraints. 
As he assailed the institutions of his country 
and the social system of his era, she, with 
no feebler hand, wages a perpetual war 
against the nuptial vow. Her writings are 
especially directed against matrimony: she 
has no faith in it; she impugus, insults, and 
tramples under her indignant feet, what we 
have been accustomed to think the holiest 
ties, the most hallowed feelings of the heart. 
An adept in the school of sensation, a de- 
spiser of customs, however old and however 
sanctified, she never holds up virtue and duty 
as the aim and hope of human life. The in- 
dulgence of passions, of sympathies, of super- 
refinements, of a sensibility so nervous and 
trembling as to resemble a morbid egotism, 
such are her idols. She displays everywhere 
anadmirable finesse of the understanding ; a 
ready and ever-flowing eloquence; a deep 
knowledge of the female heart, such, at least, 
as the highly heated atmosphere of Parisian 
life has made it. She is, in fact, a woman 
of genius, whose cradle was rocked in the 
stormy billows of Jean Jacques’s prose and 
Byron’s poetry ; whose youth felt the scorch- 
ing influences of an ill-assorted marriage ; 
and whose deep-rooted despair looks with a 
cold eye on her past tortures and her still- 
bleeding wounds. Her anathema is sadder 
and more harrowing than the curse which 
Byron threw upon the world. 

The clever and Wilkic-like sketch by 
Crabbe, ‘The Natural Death of Love,’ is well 
known. Such is the text of this new novel. 
Jacques, a retired officer, thirty-five years of 
age, marries a girl eighteen years younger 
than himself. Fernande, whose sweetness 
of temper and enthusiastic mind are well 


drawn and well supported, admires in her | 


husband, his strength of character, his single- 
hess of purpose, his noble and resolved will. 
The first months pass pleasantly enough; 
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but she discovers by degrees, that he does 
not entirely sympathize with her delicate 
sensibilities. He begins, also, to grow 
weary of her childish fancies, but conceals it, 
and resolves to do so. Restraint and un- 
easiness now become mutual; and two noble 
natures, two excellent beings, who love and 
esteem each other, suffer deeply from this 
want of sympathy, and even from their 
mutual sacrifice to what they think their 
common happiness. 

“Trifles, light as air,” have already 
troubled the innocent paradise of their loves, 
when Sylvia, a strange woman, the sister of 
Jacques, and his female counterpart, steps in, 
and throws into the very simple drama we 
have just sketched, some elements of intrigue 
and interest. Sylvia is a woman of very 
questionable conduct,—or rather, about whose 
conduct there would be no question in Eng- 
land. She is unmarried, independent, and 
has a lover, one Octave, a man of the world. 
Octave is described as gentle, irresolute, with 
engaging manners, and a heart prone to love; 
he has a spice of foppishness and vanity in 
his character, but talent, wit, fortune, and a 
remarkable sweetness of address. He is, in 
fact, the very opposite of Jacques, ‘ melan- 
choly Jacques,” who is ever smoking his 
cigar or his chibouk, ever silent, sometimes 
wrangling with his wife, finding fault with 
her xaiveté and most endearing manners— 
indeed, this perfect gentleman, this M. Jac- 
ques, is a very insipid, grumbling, and tire- 
some fellow. Well; Octave has been dis- 
carded by his mistress, who goes to reside 
with her brother at his chateau. He finds 
means to discover her retreat, and after some 
romanesqgue and improbable events, we find 
him playing his réle with the dramatis per- 
son@ already introduced to the reader. 

Fernande, as we have stated, has offended 
the superhuman wisdom of her husband and 
his philosophic susceptibility by some very 
trifling weaknesses; Octave has incurred the 
disdain of Sylvia, because he is not quite a 
hero, Fernande and Octave, so unmercifully 
treated by the objects of their affection, are 
thus brought into contact; they console each 
other, and love is soon lighted up between 
them. The husband looks on with philoso- 
phic calmness, and so soon as he is satisfied 
that there is no remedy, he takes his leave, 
resigning his wife with the utmost politeness, 
moralizing on the sublimity of his forgive- 
ness and the detestable institution of mar- 
riage. 

Criticism on such a plot is quite needless 
in England. Of the characters, we may ob- 
serve, that Sylvia is unnatural, and the 
magnanimity of Jacques is false ; his philoso- 
phy is but the coldness of egotism, and his 
behaviour to his wife is unfeeling and un- 
reasonable. We shall not attempt to refute 
the false philosophy on which the work is 
founded, nor drag into notice the immorality 
which infects it, even for exposure. We 


| must, however, express our regret at these 


perversions of genius, for it is impossible not 
to admire the wonderful truth of feeling and 
observation—the rapid and burning elo- 
quence—the marvellous insight into the 
human heart, which is discoverable in the 
work. Whenever the writer condescends to 
draw natural incidents, and to copy human 
life as it is, she is admirable. There is, for 
example, an excellent picture of the ton and 
manner of the hardy veterans of the Empire. 
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We shall translate a clever scene, where some 
old chums of Jacques are talking of their 
former comrade, who comes out far better in 
description than in person. 

* Ah!” said Captain Borel—* he has got steel 
in his body and soul, Such another man I 
never knew. ‘Till he was twenty-five, he ap- 
peared older than he was; since then, he looks 
younger than he really is.” 

*T shall never forget his first duel,” said ane 
other. 

“ Aye, with Lorrain,” exclaimed Colonel John, 
—*I forced him to fight, though 1 loved him 
from my heart, poor boy !” 

* Forced, did you say ?—Did he object to 
fight ?” 

“T'll tell you :—Jacques, no doubt, had done 
his duty at the battle of Wagram; but to be 
spared by cannon-balls, and to be respected by 
one’s comrades, are very different things. We 
had many other occupations besides duelling, 
and single fight was not much in vogue; but, 
somehow or other, Captain Lorrain contrived to 
have an affair every other day: such was his 
pleasure. He was not, indeed, so steady upon 
the ficld of battle as in a duel—very far from 
it; but then he had a strange kind of hand ata 
pistol, and managed a sword so cleverly as to be 
respectfully dealt with. I did not like the fel- 
low : twice had I missed him ; here is amaimed 
hand, and there a bit of a cheek—all of his 
doing. Lorrain could not abide our little war- 
rior, Jacques, who had earned glory at Wagram. 
He, however, consoled himself by caricaturing 
and holding Jacques up to ridicule. His in- 
fernal sketches were so well done and so poig- 
nant, we could not but laugh. It was not to be 
endured. I went to Jacques, who was sleeping 
upon the grass, and said to him—* Jacques, you 
must fight.” * Fight whom ?” said he, yawning. 
*You must fight Lorrain ‘Why? ‘ He in- 
sults you.” * How?’ ‘Do not his caricatures 
offend you?’ * Not in the least.” * Why, he 
laughs at you.” * What does it matter?’ ‘Oh! 
Jacques, are you only brave on the field?’ ‘I 
know not.’ * Don’t speak so loud,’ said I; ‘and 
be sure never to say so much to any other per- 
son.” * Why not, John? said he, yawning more 
dreadfully than ever. * You are sleeping, com- 
rade ;—I shook him unmercifully. ‘Do you 
think I shall be convinced by your breaking my 
bones?’ said he, with his never-failing sang- 
froid. ‘How can I tell whether I am brave in 
aduel? I never fought a duel. Had you put 
such a question to me the day before the battle, 
I should have answered in the same way. I 
made then the first essay of my military cha- 
racter: now Ill make another, if you wish it; 
but how I shall behave, I know no more than 
you do.’ He was an odd fellow, that little 
Jacques, with his little reasonings and small phi- 
losophizings. I was as certain of his courage as 
of my own, though he said all he could to make 
me fear for him. ‘I value you,’ said I, ‘be- 
cause there is a true heart in your bosom. Fight 
you must ; my friendship obliges me to tell you 
so.” *As you please; but give me a reason for 
fighting. I don’t sce that it is just to killa 
man, because he is pleased to sketch my poor 
person, and make it laughable and amusing. I 
really have no anger against that Lorrain: he 
is very diverting; and I should be sorry to kill 
so capital a punster—the best I ever knew.’ 
*You must try to break his arm; he'll then 
sketch no more caricatures.’ Jacques shrugged 
his shoulders, and slept again. I was dissatisfied ; 
and, on the following day, I said to Lorrain— 
* Do you know that Jacques is angry with you ? 
He told me, that if you caricatured him again, 
he would call you out.’ * Very well—at his 
service.” Then he took up a bit of coal, and 
sketched upon a white wall, near which we were 
standing, an immense Jacques, with the red 
ribbon at the button-hole, and the name under- 
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written. I assembled our comrades :—* What 
would you do, if you were Jacques?’ There 
was no doubt about it. I went to Jacques, and 
brought him to them. ‘Jacques, the ancientst 
have decided you must fight.” ‘Very well,’ 
said he, looking at his portrait upon the wall; 
* but, upon my word, the thing does not deserve 
the honour of a duel. So you think I am in- 
sulted?’ ‘Insultissimus, said a wit. ‘Well, 
who are my seconds?” ‘I and Borel.’ Then 
came Lorrain: Jacques went up to him, and 
spoke softly, as if he had offered him a pinch 
of snuff. * Lorrain, they say you have affronted 
me: if you have done so intentionally, you 
must give me satisfaction.” ‘I did so on pur- 
pose,’ said Lorrain, ‘and I'll give you satisfac- 
tion forthwith. Choose your weapons.’ ‘ How 
must I fight?’ said Jacques, stepping towards 
me to light his pipe. * Why, how you please: 
—are you a good swordsman, or a better hand 
at a trigger?’ ‘* Neither the one nor the other: 
Iam a conscript; Goé did not intend me for a 
soldier.” * What then, man ?—you don’t know 
how to fight, and you engage in a duel with such 
a fellow as Lorrain!’ ‘You advised me to do 
so.” * Well, you may manage a broadsword ; 
—fight with the broadsword.’ ‘* Which is the 
best way ?? ‘Do the best you can, since you 
know nothing about it.” ‘It isall settled. Come 
and take me with you, when Lorrain is ready.’ 
Then he slept again upon the table. At the 
appointed hour, my blustering fellow, Lorrain, 
comes, quite at ease—laughs at the inexperienced 
Jacques, and affects to give him every advan- 
tage. But, behold! little Jacques takes up a 
broadsword, taller than himself, I think—flou- 
rishes it above his head—goes at his man, strik- 
ing @ l’aventure, slashing right and left—ever ad- 
vancing, and so completely bewildering his ad- 
versary, that Lorrain asked what it meant. 
*The meaning is,’ said I, ‘that Jacques never 
fought before, and does his best.’ Lorrain ad- 
vanced again ; but he was hit so sharply in the 
shoulder, that he declared himself perfectly 
satisfied; and, for six months after, he could 
neither caricature nor fight.” 


LarRpDNER’s CABINET CYCLOPEDIA. 


History of the Germanic Empire. By S. A. 
Dunham, Esq. L.L.D. Vol. I. 

History of Europe during the Middle Ages. 
Vol. 1V. London: Longman & Co. 


Tue History of Germany should have been 
long ago presented to the public in a popular 
form. Its value is almost wholly unknown 
to the general reader; while it offers more 
points of interest, and a far wider field of 
political instruction, than that of any other 
nation in Europe. The very earliest infor- 
mation we possess of its people, inspires us 
with admiration of their pe sa bold and 
barbaric, but eminently moral : in the forests 
which formed their home, were cradled both 
our freedom and our institutions; they were 
the reserve force of Providence, when the rest 
of mankind had poisoned themselves with the 
basest sensuality ; and the work they actually 
performed, was the grandest ever effected by 
the people of any age or country. With no 
other force than the undiminished energies 
of humanity, they trampled down kingdoms 
and empires; and by the same force with 
which they overthrew, they reconstructed ; 
building, as it were, spacious and noble cities, 
out of the ruins of overgrown, unhealthy 
palaces. A fanciful philosopher might make 
excellent use of the Pythagorean system, in 
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the planning of political theories. All nations 
have a species of pre-existence : before they 
assume their proper form, and take their 
place among the tribes of the earth, they are 
seen lying dimly in the womb of time ; and 
in their successive stages of existence, they 
appear passing into the lowest forms of ani- 
mal, or the noblest of intellectual existence. 
Witness Egypt, and the nations of the East, 
on the one side, and those of Europe on the 
other; witness especially, Germany, the dis- 
tinguishing spirit of which has passed through 
countless varieties of developement—now 
animating immense hordes of warriors, now 
guiding and enlightening the founders of 
states,—now presenting the will and dispo- 
sitions which become the souls of religious 
reformers, and now assuming to itself all 
the shapes of philosophy and scholarship. 

But without the aid of any fanciful illus- 
tration, the history of Germany may be 
proved worthy of attention among the most 
elementary portions of liberal study. The 
theory of European government—the laws 
by which civilization progresses—the true 
relations of established churches to the states 
and communities in which they rise, have 
no explanation but in this important branch 
of history ; and were it not possible for a 
youth to be instructed in that of Greece and 
Rome, as well as in that of Germany, we 
should at once confess the superior necessity 
of that of Germany. It is matter, there- 
fore, of no little surprise to us, that a good, 
clearly-written history of this country has not 
been sooner provided for the use of our well- 
educated youth ; orrather, perhaps, we ought 
to say, that no call for such a work has been 
made on the part of the public. But, unfor- 
tunately, the real use of history is not yet 
acknowledged in this country, and the mise- 
rable way in which attempts have been made 
to teach it, has only tended to make both the 
master and the pupil doubtful of its value. 
Dr. Dunham’s work may help to remove 
this evil, in respect to the Germanic portion 
of the science ; andshould it do so, we know 
of few circumstances which would contribute 
more to the advancement of sound intelli- 
gence. Nothing is more contrary to the 
true philosophy of instruction, than giving 
notions not based on knewledge ; but this is 
almost universally done, with regard to every 
species of political study, and the error can 
only be prevented, by filling the youthful 
mind with rightly-arranged information. 
There is a certain living principle in know- 
ledge, for generating successive series of 
ideas ; and the citizen or patriot ought in 
this his particular character, as a social being, 
to grow up in the fulness of convictions thus 
acquired. 


Dr. Dunham’s History abounds in curious 
information: weextract the following account 
of an insolvent debtor’s court, in the Carlo- 
vingian period of the Empire :— 

‘* Suppose the loser in a suit, or any criminal 
legally convicted before the mallum, had not 
sufficient money to pay the compensation 
awarded by the laws? The proceeding was ex- 
ceedingly curious. He first produced twelve 
men to swear that neither on the earth nor under 
the earth had he the money demanded. He 
then invited his kindred to his house, to make 
over to them all his earthly goods, and oblige 
them to pay the residue. He went to the four 
corners of the house, gathered as much dust or 
soil from all the four as he could hold in his 





fist; then standing on the threshold, and turn. 
ing his face towards the interior, he threw, with 
his left hand, the dust on the nearest relatives 
he had. If he had no father, mother, or brother, 
or if they had on former occasions been respon. 
sible for his deficiency, he cast it on the sister 
of his mother, or her children, or on any three 
of his maternal kinsmen. And if there were 
three also on the paternal side, he did the same, 
Then stripping himself to his under garment, 
with bare head and feet, he went with a staff 
in his hand, to sit down on the edge or bounda: 
of his habitation. He or they on whom the 
dust fell—for the aim with the left hand could 
not be very accurate—were obliged to pay the 
deficiency, if they had the power. This custom 
has strangely puzzled Selden, Goldast, and all 
legal commentators. They might, however, 
have reflected that it is wholly symbolical. The 
casting of the dust or earth of the house implied 
the tradition of that house to the kinsmen on 
whom it fell; and the stripping and sitting with 
staff in hand on the boundary of the house, 
denoted that the former inmate had now no 
house, no property; that he was at liberty to 
wander wherever he pleased. But suppose the 
deficiency was too great for the relations on 
whom the dust fell to raise? In this case any 
one of them, or each successively, might throw 
the dust in a similar manner; a proof that the 
sprinkling of the earth by the owner implied 
the tradition of the house. If all the kindred 
were unable to pay the composition, the culprit 
was successively led to four successive malla or 
judgment meetings, and there exposed; and if 
no one consented to redeem his head, he was 
put to death. This compulsory observance was, 
as we may readily suppose, very hard on the 
relatives of a culprit, if they happened, as must 
have been generally the case, to be poor, es- 
pecially when there were several repetitions of 
the crime. Of this fact Childebert was aware, 
and in his Decretum he abolished what he truly 
calls a pagan custom; leaving the insolvent 
culprit to be either put to death or reduced to 
slavery at the option of the kindred of the 
deceased.” 

The state of Germany in the thirteenth 
century, and the use of those rock-built for- 
tresses, which astonish the modern traveller 
as he wends along the banks of the Rhine, 
are thus described :— 

««The number of castellated ruins which now 
frown from the summits of the German moun- 
tains, and the construction of which may be 
satisfactorily referred to the former half of the 
thirteenth century, prove how little the decrees 
of Frederic were egarded.— Nor were the 
towns themselves without such fortresses. Os- 
tensibly to guard against the turbulence of the 
inhabitants, but really to plunder them with 
impunity, the princes and counts fortified their 
own houses within the walls. Nothing, at this 
day, can seem more extraordinary than the 
eagerness with which the bishops, for instance, 
erected such castles. But though many of them 
were wolves instead of shepherds, we have evi- 
dence enough to show that the flocks were often 
to be feared. In fact, no authority, temporal 
or spiritual, moral or religious, was respected, 
unless it had the means necessary to enforce 
respect. It may be said, that whatever were 
the disorders of the times, they must have been 
chiefly confined to princes and the chief nobles, 
since none but they could be powerful or rich 
enough to erect fortresses. Such an inference, 
however specious, is not just; for simple knights 
often united their means for the same pur- 
pose, and rendered the structure their common 
abode ; they became copartners in the honour- 
able profession of bandits. But in the ever- 
lasting vicissitude of human things, good is 
often educed from evil. These very men, whose 
chief object was to plunder, were often useful 
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as escorts to merchants and travellers. The 
highways were so notoriously insecure, that no- 
body thought of undertaking a journey, or of 
transmitting valuable commodities, without such 
an escort; and these half-nobles, half-bandits, 
were the only men capable of furnishing one. 
The merchant could not bring a guard from his 
own city, since it was sure to be stripped on 
entering the domains of another power: in such 
times, no territorial prince would willingly allow 
armed bands to pass through his jurisdiction; 
but the bandit confraternities cared not for the 
permission, and for a stipulated reward they 
never failed to discharge the trust with fidelity. 
No proverb is truer than that some portion of 
honour is.to be found even among thieves. But 
if good spring from evil, the converse of the 
proposition: is more universally true. Frequently 
the escort encroached on the domain of another 
band; and as the latter band was, in general, 
willing enough to continue its protection on the 
same terms of advantage, a quarrel was sure 
to follow for the right of escort; and if the 
former band were worsted, the merchandise and 
travellers were equally at the mercy of the vic- 
tors. But, in most instances, these were satisfied 
with obtaining their reputed right; since 
escorts as much as any other source of profit, 
replenished their coffers, and honour was 
necessary for their employment.” 


We cordially recommend this work, as a 
valuable addition to the general reader’s 
historical library. It is written with great 


care, and is worthy of its excellent and learned 
author. 

The present volume of the History of the 
Middle Ages is of the same character as 
those which have preceded it, and of which 


we gave a very copious account as they ap- 
peared. We are glad to find in this volume 
good digests of the early history of British 
literature and science. 


The Life and Works of Robert Burns. By 
Allan Cunningham. Vol. VIII. London : 
Cochrane & Co. 


Tue concluding volume of this most success- 
ful series. The principal contents are Burns’ 
‘Remarks on Scottish Song,’ with additions 
and illustrations; Memoranda of a Border 
and Highland Tour, by the poet, now first 
published; his Common-place Book ; and an 
excellent Glossary. The notes made on his 
tours are rough and fragmentary, but inter- 
esting: our readers may be curious to see 
two or three specimens :— 


25th August, 1787. 

“‘T leave Edinburgh for a northern tour, in 
company with my good friend Mr. Nicol, whose 
originality of humour promises me much en- 
tertainment.—Linlithgow—a fertile improved 
country—West Lothian. The more elegance 
and luxury among the farmers, I always observe 
in equal proportion, the rudeness and stupidity 
of the peasantry. This remark I have made 
all over the Lothians, Merse, Roxburgh, &c. 
For this, among other reasons, I think that a 
man of romantic taste, a ‘ Man of Feeling,’ will 
be better pleased with the poverty, but intelli- 
gent minds of the peasantry in Ayrshire (pea- 
santry they are all below the justice of peace) 
than the opulence of a club of Merse farmers, 
when at the same time he considers the van- 
dalism of their plough-forks, &c. I carry this 
idea so far, that an uninclosed, half improven 
country is to me actually more agreeable, and 
gives me more pleasure as a prospect, than a 
country cultivated like a garden.—Soil about 
Linlithgow light and thin—the town carries the 
appearance of rude, decayed grandeur—charm- 
ingly rural, retired situation, The old royal 





palace a tolerably fine, but melancholy ruin— 
sweetly situated on a small elevation, by the 
brink of a loch. Shown the room where the 
beautiful injured Mary Queen of Scots was born 
—a pretty good old Gothic church. The in- 
famous stool of repentance standing, in the old 
Romish way, on a lofty situation. 

“ What a poor, pimping business is a Pres- 
byterian place of worship; dirty, narrow, and 
squalid ; stuck in a corner of old popish gran- 
deur such as Linlithgow, and much more, Mel- 
rose! Ceremony and show, if judiciously thrown 
in, absolutely necessary for the bulk of mankind, 
both in religious and civil matters. —Dine.— 
Go to my friend Smith’s at Avon print-field— 
find nobody but Mrs. Miller, an agreeable, sen- 
sible, modest, good body; as useful but not so 
ornamental as Fielding’s Miss Western—not 
rigidly polite @ la Frangaise, but easy, hospitable, 
and housewifely. 

“* An old lady from Paisley, a Mrs. Lawson, 
whom I promise to call for in Paisley—like old 
lady W , and still more like Mrs. C » her 
conversation is pregnant with strong sense and 
just remark, but like them, a certain air of self- 
importance and a duresse in the eye, seem to in- 
dicate, as the Ayrshire wife observed of her cow, 
that ‘she had a mind o’ her ain.’ * * * 

“ Dine at Auchinbowie—Mr. Monro an excel- 
lent worthy old man—Miss Monro an amiable, 
sensible, sweet young woman, much resembling 
Mrs. Grierson. Come to Bannockburn.—Shewn 
the old house where James IIT. finished so tragi- 
cally his unfortunate life. The field of Ban- 
nockburn—the hole where glorious Bruce set 
his standard. Here no Scot can pass uninter- 
ested.—I fancy to myself that I see my gallant, 
heroic countrymen coming o’er the hill and 
down upon the plunderers of their country, the 
murderers of their fathers; noble revenge, and 
just hate, glowing in every vein, striding more 
and more eagerly as they approach the oppres- 
sive, insulting, blood-thirsty foe! I see them 
meet in gloriously-triumphant congratulation 
on the victorious field, exulting in their heroic 
royal leader, and rescued liberty and indepen- 
dence! Come to Stirling. —Monday go to Har- 
vieston. Go to see Caudron linn, and Rum- 
bling brig, and Diel’s mill. Return in the 
evening. Supper—Messrs. Doig, the school- 
master; Bell; and Captain Forrester of the 
castle—Doig a queerish figure, and something 
of a pedant—Bell a joyous fellow, who sings a 
good song.—Forrester a merry, swearing kind 
of man, with a dash of the sodger.” 

The volume is illustrated with a view of 
Ayr, a vignette of the Pier of Leith, a profile 
of the Poet, and a fac-simile of his hand- 
writing ; and is introduced by a brief, but 
very pleasant address, by Mr. Cunningham, 
from which also we shall take leave to make 
a pretty copious extract :— 

“ My work is now done; and I am not un- 
conscious of having given to the world the most 
complete and elegant edition which has hitherto 
appeared of the Works of Robert Burns. Nor 
do [ claim much merit in having done so: to 
trace his fortunes, and arrange and illustrate 
his works was to me a pleasure rather than a 
toil. My knowledge of the domestic manners, 
feelings, and opinions of the husbandmen and 
mechanics of Scotland, and my acquaintance 
with all that pertains to the plough, the loom, 
the anvil, the axe, the mallet and the mill, 
rendered the labour light. Yet no one defi- 
cient in such intelligence may hope to write the 
Life, and edite the Works of Burns with suc- 
cess: he is essentially the Poet of human nature, 
as it is seen in the cottagers of Scotland, among 
whom he has diffused more happiness than any 
other bard of these our later days. He is the 
chief too of the Peasant, or native, school of 
British Song, and as such is entitled to the 


services, as well as homage, of a humble fol- 
lower. 

‘In this equally agreeable and necessary 
labour I have had difficulties to contend with 
unknown to those who can afford to make lite- 
rature the business of their lives. I live remote 
from the land of Burns, and am consequently 
cut off from all such information as personal 
application might hope to collect on the Nith 
and the Ayr: but the kindness of friends, not 
a few of whom the first volume procured for me, 
has more perhaps than compensated for my ab- 
sence; and so successful has been their inquiries 
that I am willing to believe little is left dark 
or mystical in either the Life or Works of the 
Poet. 

“In editing the productions of one who wrote 
freely, and sometimes fiercely, I have given 
pain I fear to the over-sensitive; but I never 
wantonly offended—nay, I have been mild where 
I might have been stern, had sternness been 
necessary. * * # 


“‘Few seasons pass without removing some 
of the personal friends and familiars of Burns. 
Dr. Maxwell died lately at Edinburgh in ripe 
old age :—he generously attended the Poet, free 
of all expense, during his last illness, and aided 
liberally in promoting the happiness of the 
widow and her helpless children. To him the 
Poet bequeathed the pistols (now the property 
of the Editor) which he carried in his expedi- 
tions against the smugglers on the Solway, and 
of which he thus wrote to Blair of Birmingham, 
who made them: ‘I have tried them, and will 
say for them what I would not say of the bulk 
of mankind,—they are an honour to their 
maker.’ I take leave of the subject in rhymes 
which though homely are sincere. 


My task is ended—fareweel, Robin! 
My prentice muse stands sad and sobbin’ 
To think thy country kept thee scrubbin’ 
er barmy barrels, 
Of strains immortal mankind robbin’, 
And thee of laurels. 


Let learning’s Greekish grubs cry humph ! 
Hot zealots groan, cold critics grumph, 
And ilka starr’d and garter’d sumph 
Yawn, bum and ha; 
In glory’s pack thou art a trumph, 
And sweeps them a’. 


Round thee flock’d scholars mony a cluster, 
And dominies came in a fluster, 
In words three span lang ’gan they bluster 
Ot classic models, 
Of Tully’s light and Virgil’s lustre, 
And shook their noddles, 


Ye laugh’d, and muttering, ‘ Learning! d—n her !’ 
Stood bauldly up, but start or stammer 
Wi’ Nature’s fire for lore and grammar, 
And classic rules, 
Crush’d them as Thor's triumphant hammer 
Smash’d paddock stools. 


And thou wert right and they were wrang— 
The sculptor’s toil, the poet’s sang, 
In Greece and Rome frae nature sprang, 
And bauld and free, 
In sentiment and language strang 
They spake like thee. 


Thy muse came like a giggling taupie 
Dancing her lane; her sangs sae sappy 
Cheer’d men like drink’s inspiring drappie— 
Then, grave and stern, 
High moral truths sublime and happy 
She made them learn. 


Auld grey-beard Lear, wi’ college lantern, 
O’er rules of Horace stoitering, venturin’ 
At song, glides to oblivion saunterin’ 
And starless night : 
Whilst thou, up cleft Parnassus canterin’, 
ives on in light. 


In light thou liv’st. While birds lo’e simmer, 
Wild bees the blossom, buds the timmer, 
And man lo’es woman—rosie limmer! 

I'll prophecie 
Thy glorious halo nought the dimmer 

Will ever be. 


For me—though both sprung from ae mother 
I’m but a weakly young halt brother, 
Sae O! forgive my musing swither, 
Mid toils benighted, 
’Twas lang a wish that nought could smother 





To see thee righted, 
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Frae Kyle, wi’ music in her bowers; 

Frae fairy glens, where wild Doon pours ; 

Frae hills, bedropp’d wi’ sunny showers, 
On Solway strand, 

I’ve gather’d, Burns, thy scatter’d flowers 
Wi’ filial band. 


And O! bright and immortal Spirit, 

If aught that lessens thy rare merit 

l’ve utter’d—like a god thou’lt bear it, 

Thou canst but know 
Thy stature few or none can peer it 
Now born below. 
A, C. 
EEE 
On the Present State of Greece, and the 

Means of accomplishing its Restoration. 

[De l'Etat Actuel de la Gréce, §c.] By 

Fred. Thiersch. 

[Second Notice.] 

We haveshown heretofore that there are some 
startling contradictions in M. Thiersch’s opi- 
nions. He is, it further appears, astonished 
“how Greece can buy one-third of the corn 
required for the subsistence of the people, as 
well as the ~~ quantity of coffee, 
sugar, cotton and silk goods, ornaments of 
gold and silver, arms, furniture, &c. and 
have a single para remain—living upon 
strangers, and giving them little in return 
for what they receive.” We are then told that 
‘this phenomenon explains itse!f in part by 
the profits which Greece derives from her com- 
merce and navigation ;” but he adds, “still 
the evil exists ; Greece is impoverishing, and 
will finish by becoming exhausted, if a change 
is not quickly made in the inertness and 
penury into which the artificers are fallen.” 
We wish the opponents of free trade joy of 
their new associate, who has, in two con- 
secutive sentences, stated their case, and 
furnished the most triumphant answer to it. 
The reason now appears obvious why a Ba- 
varian prince was chosen to rule Greece. 
Being born in an inland city, and probably 
having seen the sea for the first time when 
he went to govern a maritime nation, his 
mind was a blank sheet of paper; and he was 
consequently free from prejudice on every 
question of trade! And as it was necessary 
that nothing should be done after the manner 
of the Turks, and as they placed no restric- 
tions upon commerce, and little or no duty 
on goods, King Otho has thought it sound 
policy to protect the tinkers, tailors, and 
shoemakers of Greece, at the expense of the 
carrying trade, by taxing imports ten per 
cent. and exports six per cent.; the result 
has been what every one, except a Bavarian 
or Prussian counsellor, would have expected 
—the Greeks are dissatisfied with King 
Otho’s government, and many will probably 
emigrate to the Sultan’s dominions, where 
they know they have free commerce, even 
though it be accompanied by a little sum- 
mary justice or injustice. In the following 
chapter M. Thiersch dwells with exultation 
on the commerce of Greece and its future 
prospects, and thus describes it at the time 
he wrote :— 

Greece is a maritime and commercial coun- 
try, even more than France or England; and 
however considerable may be the benefit which 
she draws from her most fertile portions, it is 
not to be compared with the rapid develope- 
ment of her resources, through the medium of 
her commerce. 

There are, it appears, above 2000 small 
vessels employed in the coasting trade; 
Hydra, Spezia, and Psara had 300 armed 
vessels before the war of independence, and 
4000 sailors, 





Chios, which for 2000 years had not lost its 
character for commercial actiyity, flourished 
under the Turks, although manufactures were 
extinguished. The city, with its quays, lazarets, 
its churches, and palaces, was considered the 
largest and finest in the East. Its warehouses 
were filled with the manufactured treasures of 
Europe and the riches of Asia. The island, 
covered with country houses, gardens, olive 
groves, and vineyards, astonished the visitors 
by the various evidences of its prosperity. A 
Lyceum, enriched by a considerable library and 
museum, encouraged science, and the wisdom 
of its customs and laws was generally admitted. 
All this has been destroyed in the war, a great 
number of the first families having perished in 
the catastrophe. 

Combining this description of the former 
prosperity of the Greeks with the evils which 
have assailed them since their separation 
from the Ottoman Empire, we are not a little 
perplexed to understand what they have 
gained by the change made at such cost, 
and such tremendous sacrifice of life and 
property. 

Hitherto (says M. Thiersch) the commerce 
and trades of Greece have been perfectly un- 
shackled. Any one may become a merchant, 
and unite indiscriminately objects of traffic in 
his warehouses. You may meet in the same 
store, woollen cloth and linen, pigs of iron, 
chairs, paper, and looking-glasses. If you enter 
a little into detail on the dealings of the pro- 
prietor, you will learn that he is also a money- 
dealer and banker, and if you open the private 
door, you will perhaps discover, in a hidden 
corner, turkeys and chickens, all which form 
an integral portion of his traffic. It is true, 
that articles in which there is great disparity 
are seldom found together, as, for example, the 
corn-factor does not deal in colonial commodi- 
ties, and tobacco is rarely placed beside per- 
fumes, but there is nothing to prevent such an 
arrangement; and ifa separation exists, itis only 
so far as it is natural, for it takes place at the 
convenience of the party, without any one’s super- 
vision. Accustomed to the order and discern- 
ment which regulates our commerce, something 
of a similar kind might be attempted in Greece. 
Perhaps it might be deemed useful to restrain 
each merchant to one line of commerce, or to a 
limited variety in his articles of merchandize, 
to oblige him thereby to devote himself to it 
more exclusively; but these ideas, borrowed 
from the old European routine, would but fetter 
those who adopted the practice, instead of 
assisting them. It is to this entire liberty of 
extending or restricting his traffic, that the 
Greek merchant is enabled to consolidate his 
resources within a small sum, and gradually, by 
this means, to increase his speculations. Thus 
it is important to follow the example of the Turks, 
who, without attending to detail, allows each 
one to pursue mercantile combinations accord- 
ing to the bias of his inclination. What barba- 
rians do through indifference we must do from 
principle, convinced that, in this instance, all’ 
restriction is prejudicial to the interests of com- 
merce. 

Who could possibly imagine, after thus 
describing the means by which Greece flou- 
rished, that M. Thiersch should be so infa- 
tuated with the mania for legislating, and 
the German system, of every man’s coat 
being cut by the royal tailor, as to imagine 
that he, a Bavarian, with about as much 
knowledge of commerce as he might have 
collected in a steam-boat, could draw up a 
commercial code for the Greeks, and lay 
down rules for the conduct of their en- 
terprises ! 

Several chapters are devoted to the plans 





for public instruction in elementary schools, 
royal colleges, universities, and academies of 
arts and sciences,—but if our readers are ag 
sick as we are of the eternal din of “ Know. 
ledge is Power,” without any attempt to 
define what kind of knowledge is so gifted, 
they will thank us for allowing the Pro- 
fessor’s suggestions to rest quiet until the 
Greeks are prepared to receive them, which, 
upon a moderate calculation, will be in about 
fifty or a hundred years. 

Society in Greece is constructed on the patri- 
archal system; families, united into villages, 
are attached to each other by the ties of relation- 
ship and mutual interest. The magistrates, or 
demogorontes, so designated by Homer, are 
elected every year; every father of a family is 
entitled to attend the yearly meeting or assem- 
bly, at which {a report is made by the demo- 
goronte, of the affairs of the past year ; the ac- 
counts are inspected, and matters determined 
for the ensuing year; it finishes by reappoint. 
ing the demogoronte, or electing another in his 
place; in the latter case, however, the demo- 
goronte recommends his successor, who is ge- 
nerally, but not necessarily, chosen. It is not 
considered desirable to restrict the number of 
voters, nor of those who are eligible to office, 
Every cultivator, father of a family in villages, 
each inhabitant cf a town, whatever his avoca- 
tion, if in a situation to maintain is family as 
an artisan, has a right to assist at the assembly, 
and to vote. At Syra they require the party to 
occupy a house. 

The office of demogoronte giving influence 
over the affairs and welfare of the inhabitants, 
is entrusted to men with some independence, 
and of known respectability. In districts con- 
taining families of nobility, acknowledged chiefs, 
or traders of consequence, the election almost 
always falls upon them. Those who have served 
office, joined to other persons called notables, 
form a council independent of the demogo- 
rontes. 

Such is the simple system of municipal admi- 
nistration; no one can tell when it originated, 
since it is the system of nature for a community 
to charge a convenient number of its distin- 
guished members with the temporary conduct 
of its affairs. That is the one thing necessary; 
all the rest is accessary, and governed by cir- 
cumstances. 

The Turks, who did not interfere with the 
local affairs of the communities, left untouched 
these salutary ancient laws; but in many places 
their efficacy was greatly impaired by the in- 
trigues and discussions respecting the jurisdic- 
tion of the clergy and demogorontes, and the 
venality and rapacity exercised by the latter. 
The demogorontes were the receivers general 
of communities and districts, and provided they 
delivered to the Turks the sums appointed, they 
were not made responsible for what remained 
over in their hands. 

If the Turks are culpable for not having 
protected the weak from the oppression of 
their countrymen, the latter are not the less 
to be condemned for the misuse of the power 
entrusted to them. The following short his- 
tory of the small island of Psara, shows, in 
a very favourable light, the conduct of the 
Turkish government in Greece :— 

At the commencement of the Greek revolu- 
tion its population had grown up from twenty 
families to 2000, almost all in comfortable cir- 
cumstances, and thirty possessed of more than 
100,000 Spanish dollars each. They had re- 
ceived from the Porte a decree of independence, 
for which they paid 20 paras, or about 13d. now, 
and might have been 4d. then, per head, in- 
stead of the poll tax; besides which, they fur- 
nished to the Admiral Pacha thirty seamen, 
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afterwards 100, who, after six months’ service, 
returned to their own country. In order to get 
rid of this obligation, they agreed to pay the 
Turks 50,000 piastres, or about 500/. sterling 

r annum, and they enjoyed an absolute inde- 

ndence. If the Porte sent messengers, they 
surrendered their arms on landing, and no 
Turkish vessel was allowed to anchor in the 

ort. 

To provide for the public expenses, the Coun- 
cil of ‘Ten imposed taxes, but every one was free 
to refuse to pay; in the latter case the council 
was restricted to remonstrating with the ob- 
jector through the intervention of parents, ma- 
gistrates, or clergy; if he persisted in his re- 
fusal he was abandoned to the will of his fellow 
citizens. The Hydriotes only paid to the Porte 
3000 piastres, or, at the highest, 5000 piastres, 
which could not exceed 2001, and now only 
501, and it is added, at this small charge they 
enjoyed an independence equal to that of the 
Psariotes. 

We have extended our translations from 
M. Thiersch to some length, because the 
authenticity of his work is beyond question, 
and the writer’s opportunities for observation 
have been unequalled; yet we take leave 
of it with an unsatisfied curiosity, as to 
the benefits which the Greeks have gained 
after all their dreadful sacrifices. It is, in- 
deed, much to be regretted, that the three 
powers, England, France, and Russia, had 
not, in the first instance, offered Turkey one 
half the money for the independence of 
Greece, which they have subsequently ad- 
vanced as a loan to King Otho; it would 
have saved much bloodshed, benefited our 
ancient ally the Sultan, and the Greeks 
would have been infinitely more happy. 

We give M. Thiersch and his compatriots 
full credit for benevolent intentions; but the 
conclusion appears to us incontrovertible— 
that neither the cause of humanity, liberty, 
letters, nor the arts, have derived any great 
accession of glory or advantage from the 
ebullition of romantic feeling which hailed 
the cause of independence in Greece. 


Citation and Examination of William Shak- 
speare, Euseby Treen, Joseph Carnaby, 
and Silas Gough, Clerk, before the wor- 
shipful Sir Thomas Lucy, Kut., touching 
Deer-stealing, $c. §c. Now first published 
from Original Papers. London: Saun- 
ders & Otley. 

Tue publication of this manuscript, inas- 

much as it shows the wise clemency with 

which the Knight of Charlecote judged the 
offence of young William Shakspeare, (as yet 
no dramatist, but only a deer-stealer,) and 
deigned to commune with him on poetry and 
other extraneous matters, ought to be accept- 
able. The bald outline of facts already 
known to the public, is thereby filled up with 
rich and curious colouring. ‘The knight, we 
perceive, is not altogether such as legend led 
us to fancy hin—he is something vain, it is 
true, something prosy—and so far, is fitly 
typified by Master Shallow—but he has also 

a complacent regard for those of low estate, 

a substantial wisdom, and a turn for the 

turning of rhymes, all of which induce us to 

mitigate the severity with which we have 
hitherto considered his memory, and much 
of which we are willing to transfer to his 
peevish, pompous chaplain, Sir Silas Gough, 
who was harsh, uncharitable, and extreme in 
his fondness for his dinner, as may be seen 
by his quick and eager, “Surely, we might 





let God alone at twelve o’clock! Have we 


no bowels?” 


There are many passages we should have | 


been willing to extract from this document, 
especially from the evidence of Joseph Car- 
naby and Euseby Treen, but the following 
fragments must content us. The witnesses 
are deposing to the fact of having seen “the 
scapegrace” in a punt with other suspicious 
characters after nightfall :— 

“ Joseph Carnaby.—The last who had spoken 
did slap him on the shoulder, saying, ‘ Jump 
into the punt, lad, and across.” Thereupon did 
Will Shakspeare jump into said punt, and begin 
to sing a song about a mermaid. 

“* William Shakspeare.—Sir! is this credible? 
I will be sworn I never saw one; and verily do 
believe that scarcely one in a hundred years doth 
venture so far up the Avon. 

“Sir Thomas.x—There is something in this. 
Thou mayest have sung about one, nevertheless. 
Young poets take great liberties with all female 
im, = * ® 

“On reaching the bank, ‘I never sat plea- 
santer in my lifetime,’ said William Shakspeare, 
‘than upon this carcass.” 

“* Sir Thomas.—Lord have mercy upon us! 
Thou upon a carcass, at thy years!—And the 
knight drew back his chair half an ell further 
from the table, and his lips quivered at the 
thought of such inhumanity. ‘And what said 
he more? and what did he?’ asked the knight. 

“ Joseph Carnaby.—He patted it smartly, and 
said ‘ Lug it out; break it.’ 

“Sir Thomas. — These four poor children ! 
who shall feed them ? 

“ Sir Silas.—Sir! in God’s name have you 
forgotten that Jeremiah is gone to Nun-Eaton 
to see his father, and that the murdered man is 
the buck 2” 

But the most interesting portions of the 
manuscript are those wherein are set down 
how the worthy knight discoursed conde- 
scendingly with the young rhymester, con- 
cerning his art, from which discourse, the 
latter doubtless derived much valuable in- 
struction. Good Master Ephraim Barnett, 
the chronicler, insinuates that the knight 
laid himself out in talk more than usual, 
“for great poets,” says he, “do mightily 
affect to have little poets under them.” 
Hear how wisely Sir Thomas Lucy lays down 
the law touching the great ones of the earth. 
Shakspeare had incautiously indited some 
verses in praise of himand his noble lady, on 
which he reproves the young man for not 
having previously sought permission so to do. 

“*She ought first,’ says he, ‘to have been 
sounded: and it being certified that she disap- 
proved not her glorification, then might it be 
trumpeted forth into the world below.’ 

“* Most worshipful knight!’ replied the 
youngster; ‘1 never could take it in hand to 
sound a dame of quality; they are all of them 
too deep and too practised for me, and have bet- 
ter and abler men about’em. And surely I did 
imagine to myself, that if it were asked of any 
honourable man (omitting to speak of ladies) 
whether he would give permission to be openly 
praised, he would reject the application as a 
gross offence. It appeareth to me that even to 
praise one’s-self, although it be shameful, is less 
shameful than to throw a burning coal into the 
incense-box that another doth hold to waft be- 
fore us, and then to snift and simper over it, 
with maidenly wishful coyness, as if forsooth one 
had no hand in setting it asmoke.’ 

“Then did Sir ‘Thomas, in his zeal to instruct 
the ignorant, and so make the lowly hold up 
their heads, say unto him, 

“* Nay, but all the great do thus. Thou 
must not praise them without leave and license. 





Praise unpermitted is plebeian praise. It is 
presumption to suppose that thou knowest 
enough of the noble and the great to discover 
their high qualities. They alone could manifest 
them unto thee. It requireth much discernment 
and much time to enucleate and bring into light 
their abstruse wisdom and gravely featured vir- 
tues. ‘Those of ordinary men lie before thee in 
thy daily walks: thou mayest know them by 
converse at their tables, as thou knowest the 
little tame squirrel that chippeth his nuts in the 
open sunshine of a bowling-green. But beware 
how thou enterest the awful arbours of the great, 
who conceal their magnanimity in the depths of 
their hearts, as lions do.’ ”’ 

Sir ‘Thomas Lucy’s own skill in the Art 
Divine cannot have been small, for he tells 
us presently — 

“T myself, in my youth, had some experience 
that way; and I am fain to blush at the reputa- 
tion I obtained. His honour, my father, took 
me to London at the age of twenty; and, spar- 
ing no expense in my education, gave fifty shil- 
lings to one Monsieur Dubois to teach me fenc- 
ing and poctry, in twenty lessons.” 

Nor long afterwards, Sir Thomas recites 
some of his own verses, as under :— 

“ And now did Sir Thomas clear his voice, 
always high and sonorous, and did repeat from 
the stores of his memory these rich and proud 
verses. 

Chloe! mean men must ever make mean loves, 
‘They deal in dog-roses, but I in cloves. 

They are just scorch’d enough to blow their fingers, 
I am a pheenix downright burnt to cinders. 

“ At which noble conceits, so far above what 
poor Bill had ever imagined, he lifted up his 
eyes to heaven, and exclaimed, 

“The world itself must be reduced to that 
condition before such glorious verses die! Chloe 
and Clove! Why, Sir! Chloe wants but a V 
towards the tail to become the very thing! 
Never tell me that such matters can come about 
of themselves. And how truly is it said that we 
mean men deal in dog-roses ! 

“<*Sir, if it were permitted me to swear on 
that holy Bible, I would swear I never until this 
day heard that dog-roses were our provender ; 
and yet did I, no longer ago than last summer, 
write, not indeed upon a dog-rose, but upon a 
sweet-briar, what would only serve to rince the 
mouth withal after the clove.’ 

“ Sir Thomas.—Repeat the same, youth! We 
may haply give thee our council thereupon. — 

“ Willy took heart, and, lowering his voice, 
which hath much natural mellowness, repeated 
these from memory ; 

My briar that smelledst sweet 
When geutle spring’s first heat 
Ran through thy/quiet veins ; 
Thou that couldst injure none, 
But wouldst be left alone ; 
Alone thou leavest me, and nought of thine remains. 
What! hath no poet’s lyre 
O’er thee, sweet-breathing briar, 
Hung fondly, ill or well? 
And yet methinks with thee 
A poet’s sympathy, 
Whether in weal or woe, in life or death, might dwell. 
Hard usage both must bear, 
Few hands your youth will rear, 
Few bosoms cherish you: 
Your tender prime must bleed 
Ere you are sweet, but freed 
From life, you then are prized ; thus prized are poets 
too. 

“ Sir Thomas said, with kind encouragement, 
‘He who beginneth so discreetly with a dog- 
rose, may hope to encompass a damask-rose ere 
he die.’ 

Nevertheless, he takes occasion to sum up 
matters, by advising the youth to abandon 
the service of the muses, which he had chosen 
for himself, for a reason, perhaps, not alto- 
gether disinterested, namely, that “ one poet, 
as one bull, sufficeth for two parishes, and 
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that where they are stuck too close together, 
they are apt to fire like hay-stacks.” 

We have been somewhat taken out of our 
mechanical selves by this volume, and been 
living a pleasant hour in the days of Good 
Queen Bess. But let us return, and, if we 
are compelled to own that we have been 
enjoying a dream, ask leave of the wizard 
who procured it for us, leave to peep under 
his mask, as we thank him for a pleasure so 
racy and thoroughly English, and so welcome 
in these days of the superficial and showy in 
literature. At any rate, let us hope that the 
author of the ‘ Imaginary Conversations’ has 
not only one such manuscript in his store, 
but many ; and that we shall be allowed to 
benefit by the wit, poetry, and wisdom they 
contain. 


OUR LIBRARY TABLE. 


‘ Captain Boid’s Azores.’—This account of the 
Western Islands, though in many parts vague 
and general, is, on the whole, creditable to 
Captain Boid. He visited the Azores at a 
time of high political excitement, when Don 
Pedro was collecting troops for his success- 
ful expedition against Oporto, in which the 
author bore a conspicuous part. He naturally 
dislikes the monks and priests on account of 
their pertinacious hostility to the Emperor, and 
we therefore feel that some of the author’s anec- 
dotes of convent profligacy must be received 
cum grano salis. While the expedition was de- 
tained, the Captain visited most of the islands 
which form the group of the Azores; he describes 
them as of volcanic formation, enjoying a salu- 
brious climate, a fertile soil, and an abundant 
supply, both of the necessaries and luxuries of 
life ; and as they abound in medicinal springs, 
he recommends them as an eligible residence 
for English invalids. The drawbacks on these 
advantages are the ignorance, bigotry, and filth 
of the population, and the want of good har- 
bours. It seems to have become of late days a 
fashion with naval writers to put a stern-chaser 
in every craft launched into the literary ocean ; 
accordingly Captain Boid’s appendix is a coarse 
attack on some naval adversary, named Mins, 
who published a pamphlet against Admiral Sar- 
torius. Now, while we have no objection to 
as much pamphleteering war as the hostile par- 
ties may desire, we protest against the system 
of making works of general literature a vehicle 
for private controversy. 

‘ Maria de Medicis, par M. Lottin de Laval.’ 
—Many have been the abortive attempts to as- 
sume the sceptre and the wand of the Magician 
of the North : here is another. Lofty pretensions, 
a little talent, some ingenuity, and some com- 
mon-place erudition, are industriously employed 
to sustain and adorn a very poor plot. Walter 
Scott had a different idea of historical novel 
writing: he did not choose at once all the cele- 
brated characters, all the illustrious names and 
events of an era, to mix them up with fiction, 
and to make a sorry olla-podrida of truth and 
untruth, of reason and folly, of positive authen- 
ticated facts and fantastic creations. He most 
sparingly brought upon the scene the great ac- 
tors of history, because he knew how difficult it 
was to manage them, without overstepping the 
bounds of nature and reality. M. Lottin de 
Laval had better study his great master. 

‘The Life of the Emperor Napoleon, by H. 
Lee.’—A ponderous volume of nearly 600 pages, 
285 of which only, and in very large type, are 
occupied by the Life itself, which is brought 
down to 1796. The remainder being a contro- 
versial appendix, principally occupied with a 
refutation of statements and opinions in Sir 
Walter Scott’s work. ‘The writer is an enthu- 
siastic admirer of Bonaparte. 





* The Poetical Souvenir.’—Numerous, says the 


compiler, as are the selections of poetry, there 
is yet room for another,-—and he expresses a 
hope that the present will rank as high in 
point of poetic beauty, as any work of a similar 
character; and he has been, he informs us, 
studiously careful to avoid the introduction of 
any poem which tends to undermine the founda- 
tion of the purest morality. Brave words! Has 
honesty anything to do with morality? Well 
then, let us ask this gentleman, by what right 
he claims leave to take poems from Mrs. He- 
mans, Miss Jewsbury, Bowring, B. Barton, Mil- 
man, Horace Smith, Moore, Campbell, Words- 
worth, Barry Cornwall, Southey, T. K. Hervey, 
Sir W. Scott, Byron, Montgomery, Croly, Cun- 
ningham, and numberless others of name and 
fame, and then to sell them for his own profit? 
This shameless system of literary piracy must 
be put a stop to. ‘To show the extent to which it 
is now carried, we may observe that in the little 
duodecimo volume before us, there are not less 
than a dozen selections, as they are called, from 
Milman, half a dozen from Moore, and sixteen 
from Mrs. Hemans! Well may the writer express 
a confident hope that his volume willrank as high 
in poetic beauty as any similar work—higher 
we should think probable, for we never remem- 
ber to have seen this petty larceny system car- 
ried to such a shameless extent before. 

* The Management of Bees, with a Description 
of the Ladies’ Safety Hive, by Samuel Bagster, 
jun.’—There are few who have written upon 
bees, since the days of ‘‘the Earl of Essex, his 
buzz,’”’ who have not made readable books; and 
all the country associations and images con- 
nected with their management, are so pleasant, 
that we may truly say we enjoyed the half hour 
spent over Mr. Bagster’s volume, in which is 
conveyed much information. But as we know 
little of the matter, except to distinguish good 
honey from bad, we cannot undertake to pro- 
nounce upon the soundness and wisdom of the 
plans he recommends with such enthusiasm. 

‘ Spiritual Honey from Natural Hives; or, Me- 
ditations and Observations on the Natural History 
and Habits of Bees, first introduced to Public 
Notice in 1657, by Samuel Purchas, A.M.’— 
The author of the treatise just mentioned, has 
here reprinted a quaint old book by Purchas the 
Pilgrim, in which, to use the phraseology of the 
day, the habits of bees are improved to spie 
ritual uses. In itself, it is curious and worthy 
of notice, and we must confess that we prefer 
such wisdom as it contains, however mixed with 
conceit, to much of the so-called serious instruc- 
tion which pours from the press in the present 
day. 

* The French Stage. Translated with a view to 
the English Theatres.’ No.1, ‘ Saivoisy.’ No.2, 
‘ The Forced Marriage.’ No.3, ‘ The Wandering 
Jew.’—The patriotic “ proprietor” of this work 
is going, it would appear, to do wonders towards 
the improvement of dramatic authorship in this 
country ; but he sets about it after a truly Hiber- 
nian fashion. He proposes to increase the num- 
ber of original plays by publishing a new set of 
translations. It cannot be denied, that there is 
something original in this idea. We are as 
anxious as the proprietor can possibly be to see 
an improvement in the dramatic literature of 
the country, not only as to quality, but as to 
originality; but the plan he has adopted will do 
nothing towards its attainment; neither will it 
do anything towards accomplishing his real 
views—namely, profit to himself. No country 
manager will pay him a nightly sum for per- 
mission to play one of his bad translations, 
while he can get the French piece fora shilling, 
and give his youngest son a dictionary, and a 
box on the ear, to furnish him with a better. 

‘ Barker's Picturesque Illustrations of the Isle 
of Wight.’—The complete work is now before 
us, and we desire to give it a parting good 





word. The subject is undoubtedly well chosen 
as one of general interest, and the engravings 
sufficiently well executed to refresh our reco}. 
lections of many pleasant places; but the price 
is the great merit. ‘I'he volume, containing no 
less than forty-one illustrations, together with 
a map, and one hundred pages of descriptive 
letter-press, neatly, indeed gaily, bound in blue 
and gold, is sold for twelve shillings! 

* Things as they are; or the Notes of a Tra. 
veller through some of the Middle and Northern 
States.’—This is the note-book of an American 
traveller through a part of his own country, and 
possesses a national character of its own, which 
renders it more interesting to us than nine. 
tenths of the wanderings, and tours, and 
sketches, put forth by European travellers, It 
contains, however, nothing of sufficient origi- 
nality or curiosity to warrant our giving any 
extract from it. 

* Man, as known to us Theologically and Geolo- 
gically.’—Dr. E. Nares is a veteran in the field 
of literature, for whom we feel the greatest 
respect; he fears that the progress of geology 
may lead to doubts of the authority of the Pen- 
tateuch, and has written this work, not against 
the study of the science, but against the specu- 
lations which partial views of the science may 
suggest. Though we think that he has greatly 
overrated the dangers, yet we feel too well 
pleased with his calm and temperate arguments 
to regret the appearance of his work. 
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FOREIGN CORRESPONDENCE. 
Minchen, Weinmonat, 1834. 

Muntcu is quite a bandbox capital. So neat, 
spruce, and new-looking, one supposes it just 
taken, ready-cut, out of a quarry. The houses 
are in general whitewashed, which gives it an 
air of particular tidiness; and though, according 
to the Italian proverb, “ a white wall is the paper 
of fools,” your eye is offended by none of those 
obscenities so glaring in England. A list of 
police punishments is set forth every now and 
then in terrorem, half of which are for commit- 
ting nuisances in the streets, such as we should 
consider privileged by Magna Charta. Here, 
perhaps, the police are men a little too much of 
the emuncte naris: you dread figuring in their 
next day’s report—* Herr Sydenham Doddesley 
fined three kreuzer for shaking his wig out of 
a window !”—After all, and notwithstanding its 
brightness, Munich has something very chilling 
and uncheering in its aspect. ‘This may arise 
from its too great regularity, combined with its 
bleak situation: all the houses seem built by 
the king's surveyor, cum privilegio, and there- 
fore to observe the bald economy of a barrack, in 
which the great end is to set up as many hked- 
rooms, offices, and canteens, on the smallest 
space, and as uniform with each other as possible. 
On this account it is that Nuremberg, Wiirz- 
burg, Augsburg, and several other towns of the 
Bavarian empire greatly exceed the metropolis 
in picturesque effect and beauty. At Munich, 
too, the fair sex are particularly devoted to 
scouring—admirable housemaids, and keep the 
interior of the tenements quite on a par with the 
outside. One sees little to admire in the shape 
or texture of a milk-pail, yet the women here 
carry about these things so prettily turned and 
bound round with brass, and, above all, scrubbed 
to such exquisite whiteness, you find nothing 
half so beautiful in themselves. I can only say 
that they might almost stand in competition 
with the classical pitchers of Rome or Naples: 
not the women, understand, but the milk-pails. 
It is said that cholera never came within fifteen 
miles of Munich; cleanliness had, no doubt, 
something to do with this as well as temperature. 


Observe, Munich is 1500 feet, I think, above 
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the level of the sea, in the region of perpetual 
thunder-storms, by which the native physicians 
account for its salubrity. 

Munich is considered quite a gay lady among 
the mistresses of Eastern Europe. She disputes the 
myrtle-branch with Vienna, quarrels for the crest 
of the medlar with St. Petersburg herself. But 
summer is the dull season in every city, so I have 
no scandal or other enlivening matter to send 
you. You know, I suppose, that Fiirstinn Talbot, 
j. e. Princess (raised to the Bavarian peerage by 
Ludwig, from her low estate of an English 
noblewoman) is about to marry, or has married, 
a relation of the Queen's, Prince Somebody- 
ungen or other, with, I suppose, the full pay of 
a lieutenant and hereditary seat at his elder 
brother’s table. 

We have military music here in plusquam 
perfection—so divine, indeed, that it is brought 
into the churches, and you have whiskered 
fellows in the uniform of homicides by profession, 
blowing the praises of Universal Beneficenee 
with a fervour of devotion quite cherubic. No 
one can help, on seeing them with putfed out 
cheeks and eyes, pouring their pious souls, as it 
were, through the bloodstirring bugle—no one 
can help immediately calling to mind those 
pictures of Fra Beato Angelico, where so many 
seraphic countenances are represented breathing 
through long unwarlike tubes their hymn of 
adoration round the throne of Eternal Tran- 
quillity. Another Sunday entertainment at 
Munich is a morning concert in the Odéon,— 
not a divine concert, but fifing and piano rattling, 
and profanest fiddling—tickets of admission two 
francs a head. The Opera here is just not dis- 
reputable. Santini, the star, (a dog-star in this 
hemisphere!) with a third-rate prima donna, 
and an Italian of eighteen stone, who alternately 
plays Don Giovanni, and Figaro, and the Devil, 
in Mayerbeer’s ‘ Robert.’ No ballet, but an apo- 
logy for one instead, upon great occasions. 

We have a great many classic buildings at 
Munich, of a very Modern-Athenian taste, I 
assure you. Indeed, Y—— affirms that the 
whole town is more Attic than Athens itself, the 
upper half of almost every house being a roof 
piled to the ridge with several garret stories. 
But, jesting aside, there are the Glyphtothek 
and the Pinacothek already mentioned (Greek 
to the very name, you see)—and the theatre, a 
double-roofed edifice, with portico of the Corin- 
thian order—besides hotels, palaces, and build- 
ings of a less public nature. I am afraid the 
Greek of their architecture, as well as their 
names, is a little too Germanized for the praise 
of extreme purity. But they are better than 
Buckingham House,—and isn’t that the amaze- 
ment of all architects? The Glyphtothek (in 
plain English, the Museum of Sculpture,) is a 
large edifice built at great cost, with a fine stone 
front, for the purpose of exhibiting within several 
broad blank room-walls, ceilings covered with 
gold filagree and plaster-work, as also a suite of 
paved marble floors, to match in extent and 
glitter. These last form the chief part of the 
sculpture; some few statues and bronzes, as 
the celebrated Egina Marbles, Barberini Faun, 
Niobid, &c. serve to furnish the halls, set off the 
floors, and give the visitor's eye repose from the 
Principal objects of attraction. Stay—yes—there 
are some frescos beside, the great frescos of Ger- 
many: but no more about these at present. The 
Pinacothek, another immense depét for the fine 
arts, is to contain the national gallery of paint- 
ings, collected from Munich and Schleissheim. 
Now, really, I am not quite sure whether this 
sumptuous building, in so poor a kingdom as 

avaria, or the want of such in so rich a one as 

ngland, be the more reprehensible. There is 
already a set of picture saloons in the Hof-garten 
quite magnificent enough for Munich. 

The Pinacothek consists principally of large 
central saloons, lighted from the top, which run 





en suite through the spine of the building, and 
several cabinets along the sides, illuminated by 
common windows. First, for the larger, second 
for the smaller pictures. Professor Zimmerman 
is employed in painting the lobbies, corridors, 
&c. with frescos from the designs of Cornelius, 
“our great Cornelius,” primo frescante of the 
modern world, now at Rome. Kénigsban forms 
a new wing, or indeed principal fagade, of the 
King’s Palace, and may be pronounced deci- 
dedly handsome, inasmuch as it is taken, all but 
the stones, from Brunelleschi’s palace at Flo- 
rence. 'T'o be sure, it wants the breadth of man- 
ner, and mass and majesty of the Pitti, though, 
perhaps equal in positive dimensions; never- 
theless, there is at least quite as much resem- 
blance between the two as between a green 
monkey and the green man. Those huge, un- 
equal, dark grey stones, or rocks, of the Pitti, 
have a grandiose about their very ruggedness 
which makes the Kénigsban, with its nice little 
pumiced coigns, all of the same retail measure, 
and its pipe-clay complexion, as if cleaned every 
day by the garrison, like their spatterdashes, 
look prettier than I can describe, except in hy- 
perbole. It is a tobacco-stopper to the Thames 
tunnel. But remember,—lI said "twas very nice. 
The beauties of Ludwig's Kirche, a new church, 
are yet under a mask: it is cased up to the 
roof with planks, for the purpose of coating it 
with cut-stone, as usual at Munich. By the bye, 
another peculiarity of the architecture here, pri- 
vate as well as public, is the number and dimi- 
nutive size of the windows. This gives rather a 
pigeon-box air to the city. Have I been sufii- 
ciently tedious on this head? The environs of 
Munich are a dry, drear flat—firs and furze the 
sole adornment. Elbowing into the town, how- 
ever, comes a park laid out in the wilderness 
style, and thence called English Garden. It is 
certainly by far the most agreeable town-park, 
or public garden, I have ever seen. The Bor- 
ghese, Boboli, even the Kensington themselves, 
with Hyde Park in addition, are not comparable 
in convenience of shade, shelter, situation, size, 
facility of entrance (for they are always open, 
without door-keepers, insolent or civil), and, I 
would add, beauty of arrangement. As for the 
Elysian Fields, I mean those at Paris, one grows 
as sick of them before two minutes as Homer’s 
heroes got of those in Hades: they are a para- 
dise now, I believe, to none but pickpockets. 
Talking of pigeons, English Garden is much fre. 
quented, odd as it may sound, by gulls: not 
gulls in the satirical acceptation, for such are no 
phenomena anywhere—found on the top of 
Mount Blanc itself as well as the Bass Rock—but 
genuine, veritable, original sea gulls, where no 
sea was ever heard of since the Deluge. Mos- 
quitoes likewise in myriads, serve to freshen 
one’s recollections of Italy: the curse of Ke- 
hama upon them, and that’s the heaviest I could 
lay !—but they keep pretty close to the Eisbach, 
a river of soapy green that washes the parterres 
of the English Garden. So I am only pestered 
by mosquitoes of the imagination, which Tha- 
laba himself could not destroy, unless he crushed 
my head, where they swarm, with his pig-iron 
hammer, at once. Leben sie wohl. 


Paris, November. 

“Whar are we doing in Paris ?”—Alas, my 
dear sir, many things, to very little purpose. 
Politics and the drama, poetry and romance, 
morals, and the principles of this little tumul- 
tuous world—the Parisian world—have grown 
more uncertain, more unsteady, than ever. 
Everything is provisoire. There has been a new 
cabinet—it lasted two days and a half. We have 
literary stars, and they are fading. We have 
political lions, and they dwindle into pigmies. 
We have Carlists; they are gazing at the tele- 
graphs, writing squibs, waiting for news from 


Spain, and condoling with each other, Our 





twelve theatres impoverish their proprietors and. 
weary the public—even our republicans are out 
of heart ; the fervour of our émeute has subsided ; 
and the poor, famished, meagre, ridiculous tail 
of the satanic and alcoholic school of literature, 
drags its slow length along perfectly disregarded. 
In truth, the public are heartily weary of so 
many movements, such outcries, such impotent 
efforts, such violent changes, as we have gone 
through in the last twenty years. ‘The encroach- 
ments of the Penny Press, its success with the 
many, and the consequent influx of mediocrity, 
the unceasing paralogisms in the newspapers, 
the immorality in our novels, the torrent of ob- 
scene horrors in the playhouses, and the want felt 
and acknowledged of any master-mind that 
could bring order out of all this chaos, have 
thrown the thinking part of my countrymen into a 
fit of apathy, an utter indifference, a strange and 
mortal lethargy, as to intellectual prospects, phi- 
losophic truths, or political principles. So long as 
the opulent Parisians could linger in the country 
this year, and avoid coming back to Paris, they 
did so. The first days of November saw some 
families still enjoying the repose and forgetful- 
ness of a country life, far from the ever-smoking 
vortex and unfruitful turbulence of our city. 

These are sad, but, believe me, they are the 
characteristic signs of the times. The re-action 
of the public mind against the press has been 
strong. After a marée montante of miserable 
trash, catch-penny scandal, books made up of 
adultery, blasphemy, incest, the reflux is come 
at last; it has swept off all this filth, the scum 
of our diseased society, into well-merited obli-« 
vion. The bookseller who printed most of the 
romantic inspirations has just now deposé son 
bilan, and involved in his bankruptcy many of 
his brothers in trade. All, indeed, who have 
been engaged in that line of trade are menaced 
with complete ruin. No new book of any value 
(* Jacques’ excepted, a novel by G. Sand) is even 
announced ; the magnanimous endurance of the 
public is worn out. 

There is, however, much life here—a great, 
or rather a feverish agitation—a_ huzzaing 
and bellowing, a hurrying here and there, a 
laughing and crying—but it is much ado about 
nothing. All this apparent emotion may deceive 
an inaccurate observer, who does not look at the 
results, As everything is unsettled, crazy, tot- 
tering, and rotten about us, or rather, as we have 
only a provisoire government, a provisoire drama, 
a provisoire literature, we are ever patching and 
plastering the cranks and crannies of our provi- 
soire editice ; it costs us infinite labour, though we 
make but poor cobbled work of it afterall: we war 
about trifles—babble about Hugoand his critics— 
quarrel about the morality of M. Thiers, or the 
red nose of M. d’Argout—weary ourselves with 
caricatures and pamphlets, and then comes the 
lassitude caused by all our useless exertion, and 
the deep ennui to which our childish unsteadiness 
consigns us. 

You may judge of the state of our drama, its 
absurdity, and impertinence, by one sample— 
ab uno disce omnes :—M. Ancelot, undoubtedly a 
clever man, has just written a kind of dramatic 
entertainment, the hero of which is Lord Byron. 
The ‘ Milor Biron’ of Ancelot’s making is a cu- 
riosity. Such a dithyrambic, lyric, and decla- 
matory mountebank you never saw in your life, 
He spouts rhymes and mouths anathemas in 
prose. His poor wife (Lady Byron) runs through 
the world to rescue him from the snares of vice 
and the flowery chains of his Venetian mistress. 
She rants, and whines, and prays, and weeps, and 
thunders by turns, in a most whimsical manner, 
There are scenes between her and her infidel 
husband, between her and Trelawney (a little 
fellow with a pug nose, a long pipe in his mouth, 
and a sailor’s jacket), between her and an Italian 
virago, that would make you smile. The prin« 
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to the first-rate actors of the Théatre Francais, 
—on Moliere’s and Corneille’s own stage! You 
perceive that our drama is running mad. 

What French society now is, nobody has 
dared to reveal. The last ties of social life are 
almost destroyed. There are political assemblies; 
coteries and clubs: our causeries de salon are 
superseded and abolished. In the uncertain 
state of our manners and institutions, some kind 
of power and strength has been assumed by the 
Coteries, such as the Coterie-Véron, the Coteric- 
ITugo, the Coterie-Dumas. Each of these enlists 
the poor creatures who cannot remain indepen- 
dent, who want to be bepraised in the obscure 
corner of some newspaper, and who therefore 
tender their vows of fealty, and promise to sup- 
port the idol of the club. Some day or other, I 
intend to give you a pencil sketch of these Co- 
teries, the intrigues of which, always directed by 
self-interest and cupidity, prey on the very vitals 
of French society. Their morbid anatomy has 
interest to the observant eye. You co not see 
an atom of these mysteries of Parisian life, either 
in your traveller’s memoranda, or in the corres- 
pondence of your newspapers, or in Lady Mor- 
gan’s books, whose metaphors glitter and turn 
like a wheel set in motion by the fire-rockets 
and petards which surround it. 

The chef of a Coterie Dramatique, M. Dumas, 
a skilful hand in these mancuvrings, has ob- 
tained from government permission to sct off 
for Egypt, in a brig equipped aux frais de U état. 
No doubt, Dumas is a clever dramatic writer ; 
but as he has neither antiquarian Jearning, nor 
even the common notions of geography ; as he 
is not a savant, a poet, a novelist, an historian, 
everybody wondered at the strange blunder of 
government, and the bizarre fancy of Dumas. 
A month since the brig was manned and ready 
to depart : Dumas told everybody and said every 
where, that he intended to sot off the next morn- 
ing. Some impediments (in money-matters I 
suppose,) deferred from day to day the intended 
departure ; and still Dumas was talking about 
Egypt and his brig, “ Oh !” said his friend Harel, 
(the Directeur de la Porte St. Martin,) * 2 en 
dira tant qwil finira par m’empécher de croire & 
la Méditerranée !”—(Hie'll make me believe at 
last, that the Mediterranean itself is a hum- 
bug!) It may be, that wit of the true Parisian 
stamp evaporates in the process of translation. 
Does it ? 

Another mo#, not a witticism, but an excellent 
naiveté, raised the laugh of our salons. When 
the ephemeral Cabinet of M. Passy, Teste e 
tutti quanti, saw the absolute necessity of resign- 
ing their portefeuilles twenty hours after their 
nomination, M. Passy, meeting by chance M. 
Persil, (the new Garde des Sceaux, and his 
political adversary,) said, “ Were it not so late 
in the night, (twelve o’clock was then striking.) 
I would go to the King and resign!”—* Weil, 
you may, (answered Persil with a polite bow,) 
you may, my dear Sir. The King sits up till 
two o’clock in the morning, and he’ll receive 
you with the utmost pleasure !” 

Ingres, a painter, who raised a new standard 
between the school of David and the romantic 
school of Delacroix, a follower of the old lioren- 
tineartists, an opinidtre hater of Rubens,and Rey- 
nalds, and Correggio, and David,—a man, who, 
like someGerman Professors, prefers pedantry and 
dryness to the refinements of art ; who goes back 
not only to Raphael, but to Perugino; who dis- 
claims all kind of connexion with Titian, Paul 
Veronese, Rembrandt, and especiaily with that 
“vile dauber” Rubens, whom, said he lately to 
his brothers of the Institute, “I would have 
strangled with my own hands, as a public plague 
and a corrupteur des arts,”—is making some noise 
here. His chef-d’ceurre is a picture of a naked 
Odalisque (an admirable one, by the way). He 
earned little glory and little money during the 


Davidian era; Dayid’s scholars hunted him 





down, called him ‘barbarian, and cried up the 
superior grace, elegance, and refinement of their 
own productions. That was a time of probation 
for poor Ingres, who. however, when the roman- 
tic school began its Bacchanalian revels, saw his 
own star rising from the deep, his followers be- 
coming more numerous, and his fame increasing. 
Indeed, no artist of modern times has a clearer 
comprehension of the old masters, a truer and 
finer feeling of their genius. Well, Ingres 
has received just now the apointment of Chef de 
lV’ Ecole Francaise & Rome, and is about to depart. 
The young men of his atelier have, almost una- 
nimously, resolved to follow their master; they 
have sworm to undertake a crusade to the Old 
Metropolis of Art, under the banner of Ingres. 
These young men, most of them very poor, are 
bidding adicu to their friends, selling their few 
books, perhaps their fusil de Juillet, their frac, 
and some of their shirts, to go to Rome, on foot ; 
there to study Sanzio and the musculature of 
Michael Angelo. This heroic hand of young In- 
grists (so they are called,) amounts to about 
sixty. Well, there is something in that; and all 
is not rotlex, I hope, in the state of Denmark ! 
W.W. 

P.$.—Alas! that fervour of artistic enthusiasm 
was a feu de paille. The crusade is all blown off. 
Parisian mobility has got the better. Ingres is 
setting off quite alone. 


OUR WEEKLY GOSSIP ON LITERATURE 
AND ART. 

Onr might almost fancy that the publishers 
had turned Cabinet-makers, and were waiting 
arrivals from the Continent, from the stagnation 
of the last seven days—to which, the sale of 
Mr. Bulwer’s pamphlet, at the rate of some- 
thing like an edition a day, forms the exception. 
We are threatened, however, with a shower of 
novels, and such like trifles, suitable for Christ- 
mas time, in the announcements of books “just 
ready ;’ and it is well for our gossip of this 
week, that, though ministries are broken up, 
parliaments are dissolved, aud great personages 
are gathered to their fathers, the first of the 
month is sure to bring us an ample complement 
of Magazines. 

The periodicals are not so political as might 
have been expected. Blackwood continues 
its delightful poetry in prose upon Spenser, 
and coucludes that strange story, ‘ My Cousin 
Nicholas,’ which is like a castle of cards, trick 
over trick, and ends with an utter downfall. It 
contains also a fourth canto of Fragments from 
M. de Chateaubriand’s Memoirs, the reading of 
which has excited so much interest in Paris; 
and some delightful sonnets by Mrs. Hemans ; 
—is the rumour which has reached us concern- 
ing this lady, true, that she is gradually for- 
swearing verse, and intends hereafter to clothe 
her high thoughts and delicate imaginations in 
prose ?—Fraser, too, is clever and interesting 
on the strength of the Prout papers, and the 
article on Lord Byron’s Drama,—and Sir Eger- 
ton Brydges’ singular vindication of himself, 
from all the egotism and irritation of which may 
be gathered not a few valuable morceau of cri- 
ticism—fragments of pure gold. — The New 
Monthly is redeemed by ‘ Pedlar Karl,’ a bril- 
liant American article, and ‘ Gilbert Gurney’s 
Experiences;’ the ‘Season of Field Sports,’ too, 
will be read by all who delight in Joseph Man- 
ton.—Zait is an exception to the forbearance 
of its contemporaries: it is fiercely political— 
and we are glad to turn from it to the Metro- 
politan:—Captain Marryat’s ‘ Japhet’ promises 
well; for everything which concerns the wild, 
irregular, characteristic life of the lower orders, 
he has a keen eye, and a clear pencil—and, it 
would seem, a sharp pen, likewise, if we are to 
judge from his statement of the recent quarrel, 
which, as we expected, is given at full length, 














We may hereafter, perhaps, offer a word or two 
on this subject. 

Some of our distant friends may not chance 
to know, that, during the summer months, the 
pictures in the British Institution are exhibited, 
for the purpose of guiding public taste, and to 
serve as a warning and example to artists of 
established name and practice—while, for the 
rest of the year, they serve as models of imita- 
tion for students of either sex, of whom some 
score, or more, are daily at work copying, in 
part, in small, or in full size, such works as suit 
their skill of hand. On Thursday last, we were 
indulged with a glance at the labours of the 
students: they are hung in a very tasteful man- 
ner round the walls, and generally surround the 
pictures from which they are copied. Nota 
tew of these are full size, and some of them are 
finished with much care, but, by far the greater 
number are in small, and can only be regarded 
as sketches. ‘The first dawnings of future emi- 
nence may be observed in some which are hasty 
and imperfect; a few of the landscapes are imi- 
tated with no common skill; one or two por- 
traits are copied with singular ease and truth; 
and the hue and sentiment of several of the 
historical pictures have found their way to the 
copies. Of the celebrated ‘ Bluc-Boy,’ by Gains- 
borough, there are four full-sized copies, and ten 
in small: of the latter, the best seems to be by 
Miss M.A. Sharpe. ‘Phe heads by Rembrandt, 
of Berghem and his wife, have found many ad- 
mirers, and some good imitators: those by Miss 
Salaman, Mr. Simpson, and Mr. Joy, are ex- 
cellent. Of the ‘ Bear-hunt,’ by Sneyders, there 
is a fair copy by Fussell, and nine others— 
scarcely one without merit. The ‘Jonah and 
the Whale’ has suffered iittle in the hands of 
F. Novice: the imitation is adimirable. One 
or two landscapes, by King, deserve attention 
for their fidelity. Miss Fanny Corbeaux has 
both an accurate and a graceful hand, as the 
St. John’s Head suiliciently shows; the female 
who bears it is an exquisite copy. Some heads, 
by the same pencil, after Vandyke, are of equal 
beauty. Miss Kendrick, too, has wrought with 
much taste; so has Miss Heaphy. We had 
almost forgotten to say, that ‘Sir Kenelm Digby,’ 
by Henry Wilkin, is a capital fac-simile, in 
small, of a very fine picture. 

The copies, or rather sketches, by W. D. 
Kennedy, merit a separate notice: they are 
hastily dashed off, rather than painted delibe- 
rately; numbers are incomplete; others are 
rough and careless; and not a few are indi- 
cated, rather than pencilled ;—but all are distin- 
guished by a singular freedom of touch and 
force of colouring. ‘That he works in haste, the 
number of his sketches bear witness: he can- 
not have fewer than fifty; in fact, he has copied 
all, or almost all, the pictures in the Institution. 
Portraits, landscapes, and historical groups, are 
huddled together on the same panel:—the Blue- 
Boy—the Bear worried by dogs—Cleopatra and 
her asp—flocks of sheep, and ships sinking— 
group oddly; yet nothing comes amiss to the 
pencil of the young artist—and, singular to say, 
he seems at his ease in all. ‘The best of his 
sketches is that of ‘Ixion caressing the false 
Juno:’ at a little distance, it shines out; it has 
the true spirit and hue of the original, witha 
luxurious warmth about it too little seen in 
British painting. i 

A marble statue of Lord Byron has arrived 
from Italy: it is from the chisel of Thorwaldsen, 
and belongs to the monument for which money 
was liberally subscribed in England soon alter 
the noble poet’s death. When we see it, we 
shall determine whether the merit of the statue 
justifies this preference of a foreign sculptor. 

Letters arrived yesterday at the office of 
the Royal Geographical Society, from Captain 
Back: but they are only dated the 7th of May, 
five days later than previous accounts from him, 
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and consequently add little to the information 
there conveyed. He was actively engaged in 
making preparations for his departure for the 
coast; and though under all circumstances, he 
had resolved to divide his party, and take only 
one boat and crew with him, yet his spirits were 
high, and he was convinced that no real danger 
need thus be apprehended. In this, too, we are 
happy to find that the most competent autho- 
rities have concurred. The Esquimanx to the 
eastward of Copper-mine River, are consi- 
dered uniformly gentle and friendly to strangers ; 
in this direction they are not brought in contact 
with any hostile tribes. Capt. Baci’s supply, 
even of dry food, (pemmican,) for a party re- 
duced as he purposes, will probably be ample; 
the labour of transporting stores for them, will 
be less than if all proceeded; and those left be- 
hind will push forward assistance during the 
season, to meet the advance on their return 
inautumn. We earnestly trust that these anti- 
cipations may prove correct. We can have no 
further accounts till August or September next! 
put then we trust that the gallant traveller will 
himself bring the news. 





SCIENTIFIC AND LITERARY 


ROYAL SOCIETY. 

Tuz Anniversary Meeting of the Royal So- 
ciety was held on Monday last, Dec. Ist—St. 
Andrew’s Day falling on a Sunday ;—the Trea- 
surer, J. W. Lubbock, Esq., in the chair. 

A letter was read from H.R.H. the President, 
expressing his deep regret at his being prevented 
having the pleasure of attending on this occa- 
sion, in consequence of the present state of his 
eye-sight. 

The Auditors of the Treasurer's accounts re- 
ported a balance in hand of 192. 7s. Gd. 

The Report of the Council to the Society, 
giving an account of their most important pro- 
ceedings during the past year, was read by the 
Secretary. ; 

The Conley Medal was awarded to Professor 
Plana, for his work entitled, * Théorie du Mouve- 
ment de la Lune.” One of the Royal Medals 
was awarded to J. W. Lubbock, Esq. V.P.R.S., 
for his Investigations of the Tides, contained in 
his papers in the Philosophical Transactions; 
and the other to Charles Lyell, Esq., F.R.S., for 
his work entitled, * Principles of Geology.’ 

The following gentlemen were then elected 
as the Council and Officers for the ensuing 
year :— 

President. — His Royal Highness the Duke of Sus- 

x, AWG, 

Samer Le by + erg Lubbock, Esq. 

Children, Ben. ‘eter Mark Roget,M.D.; John George 

Foreign Secretary.—Charles Konig, Esq. 

Other Members of the Council.—Charies Frederick 
Barwell, Esq.; Henry Thomas De la Beche, Esq. ; 
William Thomas Brande, Esq.; Sir Benjamin Colilos 
Brodie, Bart.; Michael Faraday, Esq.; Henry Holland, 
M.D.; Rev. Philip Jennings, D..; Charles Lyell, 

Esq.; Herbert Mayo, Esq.; Roderick Impey Mur- 

-; Lord Oxmantown; Rev. George Pea- 

cock; Rev. Baden Powell; Sir John Rennie ; Edward 
Turner, M.D.; Rev. William Whewell. 


Entomotoerca Socirty.— Dec. 1.—J. G. 
Children, Esq. See. R. S. President, in the chair. 
—Communications were read, from the President 
of the Agricultural Society of Grenada, relative 
to the Cane-fly,—from Mr. Edward Herrick, of 
New Haven, Massachusetts, upon the Hessian- 
fly of North America, and upon the progress of 
Entomology in the United States,—and from D. 
Klug, of Berlin. The following Memoirs were 
tead:—Observations upon the organization of 
the Mouth of the Bee, detailing several pecu- 
liarities hitherto unnoticed, and upon the para- 
siti¢ connexion existing between the various 
Species of working and parasite bees, by J. O. 
Westwood, F.L.S. &c. ; Observations upon Silk, 
and silk insects, by the Rev. F. W. Hope, 





F.R.S. &e. The increasing value of the silk 
trade was instanced in the quantity of silk im- 
ported for home consumption, which, in the 
year 1833, amounted to 4,758,453ib, being an 
increase of 3} per cent. over the preceding year ; 
the value of the exports gave an increase of not 
less than 40 per cent. in a single year. The 
author stated, that 700,000 persons were most 
probably at the present time, occupied in the 
silk trade. The chief object of the paper, how- 
ever, was the suggestion of various plans for 
the importation and rearing of those large 
exotic species, whence the supplies of silk of 
other countries are derived. In the subsequent 
discussion, the importance of these suggestions 
was adinitted, and various observations were 
mace, as to the practicability of carrying them 
into effect. The memoir was illustrated by an 
exhibition of a very extensive and beautiful 
series of the exotic species of silk moths, some 
of which are scarcely equalled in size and splen- 
dour by any other lepidopterous insects. Various 
remarkable silk worms were also exhibited. 
MEETINGS FOR THE ENSUING WEEK. 
Mon. Royal Geographical Socicty......Nine, P.M. 
Zoological Society (Scientific 
BED sccouimetnciaenoes 
Royal Medical and Chirurg. Soc. 
Medico-Botanical Society........ Eight, p.m. 
Society of Arts (Zven. Jilus.) .. Eight, p.m. 
Web. Society of Arts .......sceeseeeeced Po 7yP.Ms 
Tu. {Sotes Poy srsssececeeeeeoeeed Ds 8, P.M. 
s y of Antiquaries .. Light, P.M. 
Astronomical Society ............ Eight, p.m. 


p. 8, P.M. 


Tugs, He 8, P.M. 


Fre. 





THEATRICALS 


THEATRE ROYAL, DRURY LANE, 
This Evening, A NEW WAY TO PAY OLD DEBTS. With 
TAM O” NTER : and the, New Farce of THE REGENT. 
Monday, THE RED MASK. With TAM O’SHANTER. 
Tuesday, THE CLANDESTINE MARRIAGE, With TAM 
O'SHANTER,. 
Wednesday, THE RED MASK. With TAM O’SHANTER, 
Thursday, RICHARD THE SECOND. King Richard the 
Second, Mr. Vandeuhoff. 
He Rep Mask every other Evening. 
‘Tam O’SHANTER every Evening. 
THEATRE ROYAL, COVENT GARDEN. 
This Evening, MANFRED; and GUSTAVUS. 
Mondeg, UTHELLO, Othello, Mr. Vaudenhoil; Iago, Mr. 
envil. 
Tuesday. MANFRED; and other Entertainments, 
Wednesday, (First time these Two Years), O’Keefe’s Opera of 
FONTAINEBLEAU, 
MANFRep every other Evening. 


COVENT GARDEN. 

Press of matter last week obliged us to defer 
our notice of Messrs. Denvil and Vandenhoff 
in the characters of Otkello and Jago. We should 
be most glad to give a more favourable report 
of the whole performance than truth will permit 
us. We watched it with our best attention, 
notwithstanding the annoyance and interrup- 
tion occasioned bya set of people whoapplauded 
Mr. Vandenhoif before and after he spoke, and 
who betrayed too clearly the purpose for which 
they came, by hissing Mr. Denvil as soon as he 
made his appearance. The good sense and good 
feeling, however, of the rest of the audience 
soon repressed this unfair vulgarity, and obliged 
the parties to pay the fine of silence for permis- 
sion to renew the lease of their seats. We do 
not, for a moment, imagine that Mr. Vanden- 
hoff would lend himself to such a proceeding ; 
or that, could he have known the intention 
beforehand, he would not have done his utmost 
to counteract it—but his friends (if such mis- 
chief-making noodles can be called friends) 
were most injudicious. We have before said, 
that there is, to our thinking, more promise 
about Mr. Denvil than about any other actor 
now on the London stage. By this, we must be 
understood as excepting Mr. Macready. But 
we have also said, that he must throw himself, 
heart and soul, into his profession, and look 
upon his work as only beginning—not as accom- 


plished. After seeing his Othello, our opinion 








remains unaltered, that he has the means, 
within his own control, of holding a first rank 
in tragedy to his own profit, and to the public’s 
satisfaction; but, if we were to say that he 
turned those means to the best account on 
Monday, we should say that which is untrue. 
We have been told that he had not played the 
part for eight years—that he had not suflicient 
notice—and that he had only one rehearsal. 
All this was unfortunate for him, and some of 
it was unjust perhaps on the part of the manage- 
ment; but these are matters which concern the 
parties behind the curtain, and for which no 
allowance can be made, when once an actor is 
before it. Mr. Denvil began the part well, and 
the celebrated specch, beginning, 
Most potent, grave, and reverend Signors, 

was better, far better, delivered by him than by 
any actor we ever heard, Mr. Kean not excepted. 

Othello, as our readers know, takes an early 
opportunity of apologizing for being “ wholly 
unaccustomed to public speaking,” by saying, 

Rude am I in speech, 

And little blessed with the set phrase of peace. 
And yet it has been the custom with actors to 
exert their oratorical powers to the utmost in 
this speech, and to deliver it with their most 
studied emphasis and best discretion. Mr. 
Denvil gave it exactly as such a man as Othello 
would have done, and as Shakspeare, no doubt, 
intended it to be given ;—there was no studied 
roughness, nor was there, on the other hand, 
any attempt at display beyond the natural elo- 
quence of a heart big with the justice of its 
cause. He left the words to make their own 
way with his hearers, and thus produced the 
greatest effect with the least effort. Had he 
gone on as well as he began, he would have 
remained number one on the list of Othellos— 
but after this his performance was unequal. It 
was good, very good at times, but there were 
occasional pauses which, we fear, could not be 
accounted for in any other way than by sup- 
posing, that he was whatis the atrically termed 
“fishing” for the words. Bad as this is in any 
part, in such a one as Othello it is unpardonable ; 
and, although from the causes we have before 
alluded to, the biame may properly belong to 
others, the actor must bear it. Mr. Denvil 
received quite applause enough from the audi- 
ence to bear us out, supposing that we chose to 
pass overjhis imperfections ; but he has so nearly 
all the requisites for a great actor, that we shall 
not suffer him to throw away his chance for 
want of a little tapping on the knuckles, just to 
rouse him when we see him going to sleep. A 
few remarks upon Mr. Vandenhoff generally, 
will suffice to convince those of his friends who 
have occasionally written to inquire why we did 
not more frequently notice his performances, 
that our motives for silence have been kind. 
Upon his return, after some years of absence, 
to the London stage, we cheerfully, so far asour 
voice went, raised it to bespeak attention for 
him, and to deprecate his former failure in first 
tragedy being remembered to his prejudice, 
We soon, however, became convinced, that he 
was not even so good an actor as he used to be 
years ago; and, as we could not in conscience 
say of him that which would aid his cause, we 
kept silence, and left him to the remainder of 
the press, which has commented on his exer- 
tions with the utmost good-humour, and given 
him at all times the very outside credit he could 

xpect. It does not follow that we have not 
watched him in the round of characters he has 
been playing, because we have not written on 
them. In point of fact, we have attended to 
him, and we now feel bound to say, that, in our 
opinion, he is by no means qualified to repre- 
sent the leading parts in tragedy, nor can we 
name one to offer as an exception ; be it remem- 
bered, however, that this is but an opinion. It 
is rather a sweeping one certainly, but it is at 
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least a conscientious one : and we have waited 
until now to give it, in this general way, in pre- 
ference to inflicting upon ourselves the disagree- 
able task of finding fault, time after time, with 
a gentleman who is doing, at all events, his best 
to entertain others, and to benefit himself. His 
performance of Jago is, certainly, to our think- 
ing, the worst thing he has done. In all his 
other parts there have been, here and there, 
something like redeeming touches; but, if we 
know anything of Shakspeare, his Iago was one 
solid blunder. It has been the fashion to make 
Roderigo more of a vulgar booby than a silly 
gentleman, and Mr. Webster played it in the 
precise manner which has been passed from one 
to another for the last twenty-five years, and 
provoked the usual merriment in the usual 
places: but the bursts—the roars of laughter 
were here, for the first time, and, we must hope, 
“for this night only,” with Jago. Instead of 
the smiling fiend in human shape that we are 
wont to look for, Mr. Vandenhotff made him the 
merriest dog alive—a sort of fellow who would 
sit down with his boon companions, sing a 
roaring song—toss off his glass—and then rising 
—rubbing his hands, and slapping his thigh, 
say, ‘‘ Now, lads, let’s go and have some tun 
with oldblackey!” Why, if Mr. Denvil had com- 
mitted his murders in the same spirit, and 
turned the jealous and revengeful Othello into a 
“happy tawney moor,” the tragedy would have 
been too broadly ludicrous to sit through. 
Although we speak of these matters jokingly, it 
is our duty to tell Mr. Vandenhoff seriously, 
that, in our judgment, so far from getting into 
the marrow of the great part he undertook to 
represent, he never so much as punctured the 
skin of it—and that, should he play it again, he 
will do well to remember, as Mr. Hazlitt says, 
that “ Iago’s gaiety, such as it is, arises from the 
success of his treachery; his ease, from the tor- 
ture he has inflicted upon others.” 

A new ballet followed, which we need not 
say anything about, for the dancers kicked it to 
the audience, and, after about two nights, the 
audience kicked it back. 


On Wednesday a comedy, in three acts, 
called ‘ Modern Honour,’ was produced here 
to an audience as thin as a wafer. De mortuis 
nil nist bonum—it is gone to look after the 
ballet. 


OLYMPIC THEATRE. 
On Thursday week a new piece, described as 
a ‘‘ travelling burletta in four stages,” and 
called ‘ How to get off,’ was acted for the first 
time. It was written by Mr. Charles Dance, 
and received nem. con. 





MISCELLANEA 

The Landers.—A correspondent at Truro in- 
forms us, that the Committee lately appointed 
in that town, to make arrangements for the 
erection of a column, as a tribute to the intre- 
pidity and enterprise of the African travellers, 
have come to an agreement, as to the propor- 
tions which shall be adopted. It is resolved, 
that its height shall be 71 feet, and not 56, as 
was first proposed. The figure to be placed 
on the top of the column, will be nine feet in 
height; and the total elevation of the whole, 80 
feet. The first cut and squared stone of the 


column is to be laid at ‘Truro, on the first of 


March, with Masonic honours; and endeavours 
are to be used to have the whole work ready 
by the commencement of July. 

Martin Luther.—The German papers mention, 
that a medal has just been struck at Berlin, to 
commemorate the translation of the Bible, by 
Luther. The obverse of the medal bears the 
effigy of Luther, and has the legend “ Inter- 
preter of the Divine Word.” ‘The reverse re- 
presents Luther delivering an open Bible to 


Jirst workable seam of coal having been discovered at 





Germany, and indicates that the translation 
was commenced at the Wartburg, and was 
finished at Wittemberg. 

New Method of Staining Rooms.—A new mode 
of staining paper, or ornamenting rooms, has 
just been adopted in Paris. By means of wet 
or liquefied sawdust, a very beautiful appearance 
is given to wainscoting, equal, it is said, to that 
caused by the most expensive paper. 

Steam Carriages in France.—It is announced, 
that a regular service of steam-carriages, be- 
tween Paris and Versailles, will be put into 
activity at the commencement of the new 
year. 

Longevity in France.—The patriarch of Nor- 
mandy, the venerable M. d’Ornay,.Member of 
the Rouen Academy of Sciences, has just died 
at Paris. He was born on the 23rd of August, 
1729, and was consequently upwards of 100 
years old. 

Cashmere Shawls.—At Kilghiet, in the dis- 
trict of Soudah, twenty days’ journey from Cash- 
mere, is held the great mart for the worsted 
employed in the manufacture of those soft stuffs 
used as shawls, and almost as much in demand 
by the elegant females of Europe as the more 
voluptuous inmates of the East. There are two 
qualities of worsted: that which is most readily 
dyed is white; the other species is of a light 
ash colour, which cannot, without some diili- 
culty, be rendered sufficiently white, and is 
more frequently used of the natural colour. 
One goat rarely furnishes more than two or 
three pounds of worsted per year. After the 
shearing, the two qualities are carefully sepa- 
rated; after which they undergo repeated wash- 
ings in rice water. Great importance is at- 
tached to the operation of washing; and the 
Cashmerians attribute much of the beauty and 
delicacy of their unrivalled productions to the 
fine qualities of the waters of their valley. At 
Kilghiet, the worsted of Cashmere is sold in the 
rough at about 2s. the pound; but, as the pre- 
paration and washing occasions a loss of 50 per 
cent., it is sold ready for the loom at 6s. the 
pound. The form, size, and border of the 
shawls vary according to the different markets 
for which the manufacturer designs them.— 
Translated from a Turkish Newspaper. 

The Blind Man's Bible-—We have before us, 
in a good-sized quarto volume, the Gospel of 
St. Mark, printed, or rather embossed, for the 
use of the blind. This is the first book that 
has been prepared in this country on this plan. 
It is the handiwork of Mr. Snider, the gentle- 
man who acts as secretary of the Institution, and 
isa beautiful illustration, if not fulfilment, of the 
prophecy that the “ blind shall see.” ‘This ad- 
mirable specimen of the art of embossed letters 
is worthy the attention of the curious. —Phila- 
delphia ( United States) Gazette. 

Monkwearmouth Colliery.—[{To the Editor of the 
Atnes xuM.]—Sir,—By a very interesting extract from 
the Durham Advertiser, which appeared in a late 
number of the A/henaum, | learn with pleasure, that 
a successful result is likely to attend the spirited at- 
tempt of Messrs. Pemberton and Thompson, to ‘‘ win’’ 
a coal mine, in a part of the coal measures, so deeply 
buried beneath the superi bent gnesian lime- 
stone, as at Monkwearmouth. 

Although the geological relations of the district cer- 
tainly rendered success highly probable, we cannot too 


much admire the boldness and perseverance with 
which this great experiment has been carried on, the 








a depth almost the greatest ever attained by the 
mines in this country. Should the seamg of coal be 
found, at this point, to preserve their usual quality and 
dimensions, we may presume on the future working of 
a large extent of the coal measures, which in many 
parts of England, are probably buried deeply below 
the superior strata. Independent therefore of a suc- 
cessful result to the present undertaking, much property 
similarly situated to the spot where it is carried on, 
will be greatly increased in value, and new coal mines 
may be opened in many situations, where coal has not 
hitherto with any certamty been known to exist. 
Those who are so disinterested as to carry forward 





their views to remote posterity, may rejoice therefore 


in the prospect of an additional stock of this most use. 
ful mineral, capable of affording a supply to future 
generations, many centuries hence, when, according to 
the calculations which have been made on the Subject 
our coal fields (within their present known limits) 
shail in all probability have been entirely exhausted, 

I must however controvert one (although not a very 
material) part of the statement, respecting the Monk. 
wearmouth colliery: 1 allude to its being called the 
deepest mine in Great Britain, an honour which ag 
yet, it certainly cannot claim. Pearce’s shaft, at the 
Consolidated Mines, in Cornwall, is at the present 
time 275 fathoms, or 1650 feet in depth, and therefore 
still maintains a slight superiority over its northerg 
rival, being deeper by about 50 feet. 

This error has arisen merely from taking the depth 
of Pearce’s shaft, a year or two ago, instead of at the 
present time, and although trivial, may still perhaps 
be worth correcting. I may here observe, that as re- 
gards depth below the sea level, and therefore (small 
as the approach may be) actual approximation to. 
wards the earth’s centre, the Monkwearmouth col. 
liery is correctly stated to stand unrivalled, not only 
in this country, but in the whole world, being in this 
respect the deepest perforation into the crust of the 
globe, which has ever been made by man, although 
in depth from the surface, it is exceeded by some 
few mines on the continent. 

The following short statement will show the compa. 
pative relations of Pearce’s shaft, and the Monkwear- 
mouth colliery, at the present time. 


Pearce’s Shaft. aoe 

FATH. FEET. FATH. FEET, 

Depth from the surface to, 55 or 312 14k or 87 
the sea level........ 


Depth below the sea level 223 or 1338 252. or 1513 
Total depth ..........275 or 1650 2665 or 1600 
With best wishes for the continued prosperity of 
your very talented and valuable publication, 
am, Sir, Yours respectfully, 
2nd Dec. 1834. F.B 











NOVELTIES IN LITERATURE AND ART. 
IN THE PRESS. 

The Saxon’s Daughter, by the Author of‘ An Essay 
on Woman.’—Sketches in Portugal, during 1834, by 
Captain J.£E. Alexander,—The Picture, and The Pros- 
perous Man, by the Author of ‘ The Exile of ldria’— 
The Wars of Montrose, by the Ettrick Shepherd, 





Just published.—Turner’s Annual Tour, for 1835, 
21s.—Companion to the Whist Table, by the Editor of 
Bell’s' Life in London, 1s.—Arfwedson’s Canada, 2 
vols. Svo. 28s.—Life of a Soldier, 2nd edit. 3 vols. 
31s. 6d.—An Easy Introduction to Short Hand, 4th 
edit. [Smo. Is. 6¢.—Lawrence on the Horse, 2nd edit, 
Svo. 7s.—Tales of a Physician, 2 vols. post S8vo. 12s, 
—Rev. W. L. Bowles’s Little Villager’s Verse Book, 
demy 18mo. 1s.—'Tales of Woman’s Irials, by Mrs. 8. 
C. Hall, post 8vo. 10s. 6d.—Jacob Faithful, by the 
Author of ‘ Peter Simple,’ 2nd edit. 3 vols. post Svo. 
31s. 6d.—The Arabian Nights’ Entertainments, new 
edit. 4 vols. fc., with illustrations, 20s.—The Architec- 
tural Director, with a Glossary of Architecture, 100 
plates and Tables, Svo. 2nd edit. 28s.— Burns's Works, 
Vol. VILL. 5s.—Mortimer’s Sermons on Death, Vol. |. 
Svo. 10s. 6¢.—The Great Will Cause, Tatham v. 
Wright, by Alexander Fraser, 2 vols. 8vo. 15s. 6d.— 
A Selection of 100 Games of Chess, by W. Lewis, 8vo. 
5s.—A Selection of 50 Games of Chess, by W. Lewis, 
&c. Svo. 3s. 6d.—The German Prose Reader, No. |, 
Undine ,8vo. 5s.—The German Dramatic Reader, No.1, 
containing Die Deutschen Kleinstadter, 8vo. 4s.; No. 
2, containing Der Vierundzwanziste Februar, 8vo. 
3s. 6d.—Howard’s Lessons on the Old ‘Testament, Pt. 
l. cr. Svo. 5s.—The Poetical Souvenir, royal 32mo, 
3s. 6¢.—Bloomfield’s Alschyli Choephore, 3rd edit. 
8vo. 8s.—Bechstein’s Cage birds, cr. 8vo. 10s. 6d.— 
Sister Mary’s Tales, ISmo. 2s. éd.—Moseley’s Mecha- 
nics applied to the Arts, small Svo. 6s. 6d. 








TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


We are willing to believe that Civis means well—but 
can anything be more absurd than to infer a contra- 
diction, because we denounce a work as constructed on 
the exploded system of question and answer, “ while 
in the very same number, a work is advertised, and 
recommended, because it embraces the system of ques- 
tion and answer’? Advertisers are undoubtedly at 
liberty to recommend their works after their own good 
pleasure. 

Y.—C.—J.—The Coquette—Z. O.—Ajax—C; 1 
ceived, 

The offers of H. H. and J. D. declined—S. A. B. 
we cannot answer—To Capt. L. of course. 

Mr. Cumming’s letter does not point out one single 
error in our criticism; publication therefore would be 
absurd. 

We must, however ungallant it may appear, inform 
an unknown lady correspondent, who has kindly sent 
us a present, that it is left enclosed for her at our Pub- 
lisher’s, and will be delivered to any one who may ask 
for it in the name subscribed to her letter. 
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9 o'clock, A.M. | 3 o’clock, P.M. | Dew External Thermometer. NS eee 
Point at ok heen | — ro 
1834. | Attack | | . — | Fahrenheit. | Self- sapictesing. Head of Wind at | REMARKS. 
, {Attach.| Barom, |Attach) ince: | seat 9 A.M. 
Therm.| Therm.| grees of |— 9 | 
| | Fabr. | A.M. ) AM. |3 1 P.M. Lowest | Highest, 
| pore eel . eo P= a 
@S 1) 30.117 | 53.3 | 80.101 | 55.3} 51 52.6 | 55.7 | 48.7 | 56.3 | WSW | Fine—thin focculous clouds—light haze and wind, 
@ 2 | 30.130 | 53.4 | 30.082 | 55.4) 50 50.9 | 54.6 | 48.3 | 55.5 WSW | Fair—lightly cloudy. 
M 3 | 30.059 | 3 | 30.019 | 55.3 | 50 52.1 | 55.6 | 48°8 | 55.6 SW Fine and cloudless—light cloudiness. 
T 4) 30.139 | 55.0 | 30.045 | 56.3 | 48 48.2 | 56.9 | 44.8] 58.2 WSW {a ree, oe ee and deposition. P.M. 
W 5) 29.721 | 56.9 | 29.617 | 58.8 58 58.4 | 60.4 | 47.3) 60.7 SSW _ | Cloudy and lowering—strong deposition—brisk unsteady wind, 
T 6) 29.665 58.8 | 29.687 | 60.8 | 57 58.2 60.7 | 56.5 | 61.5 .008 SSW | Fair—lightly cloudy.—Evening, light rain. Night, brisk wind. 
F 7 | 29.497 | 59.7 | 29.478 G1.4| S58 | 59.6) 57.7 | 54.4/ 613 | 019 | see | § Ugh te wind-A0. Bectee ciate, PLM. Clee ond 
S 8 | 29.463 | 56.6 | 29.458 | 57.7 | 50 50.1 | 51.7 | 47.5 | 61.5 | .008 | SSW | Fine andctear.—A.M. Lightclouds. P.M. Nearly cloudless, 
© 9} 29.454 | 55.3 | 29.53 56.5 51 51.8 47.4 | 53.6 | ESE | Foz and light rain. 
M 10 | 29.854 | 52.3 | 29.939 | 51.7 46 46.5 i. 45.2 46.5 | NNE | Overcast—light wind.—Light rain, a.m. 
ZT ti | 30.184 | 47.6 | 30.218 | 50.5 39 44.3 | 49.3 | 39.2 | 49.3 N Fair—lightly cloudy—light nnsteady wind. 
W 12 | 30.303 | 46.3 | 30.264 | 46.4 35 42.1 | 42.7 | 40.5 | 42.7 NNE | Lightly cloudy and overcast—light unsteady wind. 
T13 | 30.272 | 43.8 | 30.275 | 45.: 35 39.2 | 42.0 | 27.7 } 42.5 NNE | Fair—lightly cloudy—light wind. 
F 14 | 30.400 | 48.3 | 20.387 | 46.7 40 40.0 | 46.2 | 34.8 | 46.4 N Fine—light clouds—light brisk wind. 
§ 15 | 30.409 | 43.4 | 30.386 | 46.7 41 41.5 | 47.2 | 35.6 | 47.2 NNE | Fair—lightly cloudy—light wind, 
OO 16 | 30.372 | 46.3 | 30.8 17.8| 43 | 44.2} 47.7 | 40.4 | 47.7 WNW | Overcast—haze. 
M17 | 30.188 46.3 | 50.090 | 48.7 | 43 15.0 | 49.8 40.7 | 49.8 WSW | A.M. Overcast. P.M. Fair—light clouds, 
T 18 | 30.146 | 48.3 | 30.162 | 49.7 | 45 45.3 | 48.1 | 43.8 | 48.1 N Fair—lightly cloudy.—Light brisk wind, p.m. 
W 19 | 30.275 | 46.3 | 30.228 | 46.5 38 39.5 | 41.3 | 37.5 | 41.4 NNE | Cloudiess—light wind and haze. 
T 20 | 29.998 | 40.7 | 29.839 | 43.0 55 36.7 | 40.2 | 33.2 | 40.5 NE Fine and nearly cloudless—light wind. 
F 21 | 29.768 | 41.3 | 29.738 15.3 3 37.6 | 41.8 |} 34.6 | 43.6 E Overcast.—Light rain and wind, p.m. 
§ 22 | 29.728 | 44.3 | 29.715 | 47.2 44 44.8 | 47.4 36.7 | 47.4 E Overcast—light haze.—A.M. Deposition, P.M. Light wind, 
(*) 23 | 30.008 | 46.5 | 30.071 | 46.7 39 «6/4 1.7 | 45.6 | 36.7 | 45.6 NNE Lightly overcasi—light fog—light unsteady wiad, 
M 24 | 30.124 | 43.7 | 30.063 | 46.3 42 | 42.8 | 45.9 | 36.8 | 45.9 NE Fair—soft clouds—light breeze . 
T 25 | 29.903 | 44.7 | 29.849 | 44.7} 38 | 41.7 | 40.7]! 40.3 | 41.7 E | Overcast—A.M. Haze, P.M, Light breeze, 
W 26 | 29.843 | 43.3 | 29.852 | 43.9 36 «| 38.8 40.0 | 37.0 | 40.0 NNW | Overcast—light wind, 
T 27 | 29.953 | 41.4 | 29.928 | 4 1.3 36 36.2 | 45.7 33.3 | 45.7 WSW | Fine and cloudiess—haze and cloudiness, 
° 28 | 29. 751 | 45.4 | 29.588 | 46.7} 43 | 46.0 | 42.9| 34.8] 46.2 SSW Eyeing git rain, ee EEE Te, CU 
S 29 | 29.18 45.4 | 29.253 | 47.7 | 42 | 19.3 39.6 | 48.8 SSW | + gore thin streaked clouds—deposition, P.M. Cloudy— 
© 30 | 29.556 | 46.3 | 29,703 | 48.0! 42 \4 1.6 | 40.8 | 52.3 WNW | Fair—tightly cloudy—tight haze. 
. " ete c cte ¢ ° 3 P.M. 
Mraxs.. | 29.949 | 48.2 | 29.929 | 50.0 | 43.6 |45.5 | 48. 1) 41.4 4 19.4 | = ‘lgan of Barometer, corrected for Capit ] sam. 39.879 














*,® Height of Cistern of Barometer above a bench-mark on Waterloo Bridge=83 feet 2 
External Thermom. is 2 ft. higher than Barom. Cistern.—Height of Receiver of Rain Gauge 


Errata.—Jan. 28, 1834, for 29.877 read 29.477. 





read 29.696; and for * 


above the (¢ 


24in.—Ditto, above the presumed mean level of 
Jourt of Somerset House=79 feet. 


the Sea=95 feet.— 


The means will consequently require the following correction; for 29.761 read 29.748; for 29.701 


at) 636 read 29.694. 








ADVERTISEMENTS 
UROPEAN LIFE INSURANCE 


ANNUITY COMPANY’S OFFICE, No. 10, CHATHAM- 
PLACE, BLACKFRIARS, LONDON, September, 1834. 

This er ompany continues lo efiect LIFE NS 
reduced premiums, which may be paid Quarter! 
or Annually, at the option of the Insured; 
on single or joint Lives; and to advance 
secured on Freehold vs “segues or long Leasehold Property, or 
on Money in the 

eo Assured with this “Company participate periodically in the 
profits, 

The Bonus declared on the 3d of July, 1831, attaches to all 
Policies eflected ou or before the ae day of December, 1829. 
Vib FOGGO, Se creiary. 


and 





Half-yearly, 


to grant Aunuities 








10, Chatham-place, Blackfriars, 








MIRTH AND MORALITY. 

Printed at the Chiswick press, by Whittingham, and embellished 
with 20 Engravings, by Thompson, from Desigus by George 
Teri price 6s. in extra boards, 

RTH and MOR ALITY : 
= Original Tales. 
By CARLTON BRUCE. 

London: Printed tor Thomas Tege and Son, Wholesale Book 
Merchants, Cheapside ; Tegg, y ise, ‘and Te: » Dublin; Griffin 
aud Co. Glasgow: J. and 5. 
sold by all i other Dealers in Bost ks. 


a Collection 








MEADOWS’ 8s “ITAL TAN AND ENGLISH 
DICTIONARY. 
In a pocket volume, price * ben oo tama or 7s. 6d. bound and 


NEW ITALI: AN po ENGLISH DIC- 

TIONARY, in Two Parts. 1. Italian and English— 

2. English and Italian. Comprehending, inthe First Part, i all the 

old Words, C outractions, and Licenses used by the ancient Italian 

Poets and Prose Writers. In the Second Part all the various 

Meanings of English Verbs, with a new aud concise Grammar to 
Tender easy the acquirement of the Italian Language. 

By F.C. ME ADOWS, M.A,, of the University of Paris, 
Author of the *New French Pronouncing Dictionary. 
London: Printed for Thomas Tegg and Son, Coonsibe, 

Wholesale. Book Merchants; Griffin and Co. Glasgow; Tegs, 
ise, and Tegg, Dublin; J. and S.A. Tegg, Syduey, Australia ; 
and sold by all other Dealers in Books, 


URANCES at | 


a 
"Money on Annuities | 


| Mathematics, Natural and 


Tegg, Sydney, Australia; and | 





Sales by Auction. 





BOOKS ON THE ARTS AND SCIENCES, 

y Messrs. SOUTHGATE, SON, and GRIMSTON, at their 
Rooms, 22, Fleet-street, THIS DAY (Saturday), and three fol- 
lowing days (Sunday excepted), at Half-past 12 o'clock pre- 
cisely 


LING the Second Portion of the STOCK 


Lk 
B IN TRADE of Mr. DICKSON (of the late firm of Davis | 


aud Dickson), Bookseller, St. Martin’s-le-Grand, retiring from 
the Book Business; comprising an extensive Collection of Books, 
Political Puilosophy, Astronomy, 
Geography, Navigation, Astrology, and Arts and Sciences im 
general; including their extensive Private Purchases and careful 
Selections from the valuable Sales of Maske lyne, Hutton, lownley, 
De Bott, Mackey, Simsou, Evaus, and others 
May be viewed, ‘and Catalogues (price 1s.) ‘had at the Rooms. 





CHOICE WATER-COLOUR DRAWINGS, 


On FRIDAY, Dec. 12; including Subjects by 
Austin | Harlow P -mo nae 
Bonington Hunt Pine 
Carle Vernet luce Prou : 
Catiermole Laue Rowlandson 
Coney | Liverseege Stantieid 
Corbould | Lewis Stove 
Cotman Livton Stothard 
‘ox Martia Turner, R.A. 
Fielding, C. | Neale, J. P. Vander Velde 
Gai.sborough ! Nestield | Westall, &c. 
Together with a Portrait of Albert Rubens, by his father, Sir 


P. P. Rubens, a beautiful Drawing in Chalk, washed with 
Tadian Tok, 
Catalogues are preparing, and will be forwarded to those Gen- 
tlemen who will favour Messrs. 5. and Co, with their address. 
N.B. Libraries and Collections valued, and Catalogues made: 














MRS. MARSHALL'S 
On the 15th December will be published, price 4s. pe _ with Plates, 
neatly bound, the THIRD VOLUME « 

HE INFANT ANNUAL; or, MOTHER'S 

OFFERING, for 1835. Principally intended for Children 
of from Five to Ten Years of Age. 

Hamilton, Adams, and Co, London; D. Marples and Co, 
Liverpool ; Oliver and Boyd, Edinburgh; W. urry, Juo. and 

Co., and W. F, Wakeman, Dublin ; J, Reid and Co, Glas; gow. 


INFAN TA ANNUAL. 








Just NI ~y- d, 3s. Gd. by John Van Voorst, 3 3, Paternoster-row 
) STEP FURTHER in STENOGRA- 
oth By LAMING WARREN TEAR, 
emvracing the new principle of expressing the subject matier 
in fewer inflections of the pen than it may contain syllables, 
while legibility is strictly maintained, Mr. Tear gives Tnstruc- 
tion in the Art. 
Wah ‘4 : 25 NI NS 

{NCYCLOPEDIE DES ENFANS; ou, 

ABREGE de TOUTES les SCIENCES, & Vusage des 
écoles des deux sexes. 
Par J, R. MASSON, 

Cinqnieme edition, avec les continuations et ameéliorations dont 
elle etait susceptible, ornée d’une mappemonde et de 11 planches 
representant 114 Squses gravees par Tardieu, 3 volumes in-S0, 
| broch, Prix 10 
| Se vend chez Ve uve Le Normant, libraire, rue de Seine, No. 8; 

chez Hachette, livraire, rue Pierre-Sarrazin, No, 12; et chez 
Dulau et Ce. + Soho-square, Londres. 


GORDON ON L oc oO MOT ION. 
The 2nd edit. embellished with numerous Engravings, price 10s.6d, 


in boards, 

A TREATISE upon ELEMENTAL LOCO- 

MOTION and Interior Communication: wherein are 
explained and illustrated the History, Practice, and Prospects of 
Steam Carriages, and the comparative Value of Turnpike Roads, 
Railways, and Canals. The 2nd edition, improved and enlarged, 
with * my cy ndix and a new set of E ngravings. 

ALEXANDER GORDO} sq. Civil Engineer. 

L. ae. Printed for ‘Thomas Tegg and Son, Che mipelte, 
Wholesale Book- merchants; Griffin aud Co. Glasgow; legg, 
Wise, and Tegg, Dublin; J. and S. A. Tegg, Sydney, Australia; 
and sold by ail Scher Dealers in Books, 


APPROPRIATE NEW YEAR'S GIF’ T 
FOR YOUNG STUDENTS. 
Price 5s. ‘S in cloth boards, an improved edition of 
DAMS ROMAN ANTIQUITIES. 
“" JAMES BOYD, L.L.D. 
One of the Masters of the High School, Edinburgh. 

In this edition the references to authors are transferred from 
the text to the foot of the page. Translations of the quotations 
are given—notes are supplied from Niebubr, Anthon, Biair, 
Henderson, &c, which correct the mistakes, and supply the de- 
ficiencies of the original work—and the whole illustrated by up- 
wards of One Hundred Engravings. 

London: Printed for Thomas Tegg and Son; Blackie and 
Son, Glasgow ; and Tegg, Wise and Tegg, Dubilia. 
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THE ATHENZUM. 





DR. LARDNER’S CABINET CYCLOPADIA. 
In Monthly Volumes, small svo. 6s. each in cloth, 
Published Dec. 1, forming Vol. 61 of the above, 7 
ISTORY of the FALL of the ROMAN 
EMPIRE. By J, C. L, DE SISMONDI. Second aud 
concluding vol. = , 
Published Nov. 1, History of the Germanic 
Empire, Vol. 1. By S. A. Dunham, Esq. L.L.D., Author of The 
History of Spain and Portugal.’ 
London: Longman and Co.; and John Tavlor. 


Published this day, price 6s. No. XXVIII. of 
HE FOREIGN QUARTERLY REVIEW. 


Contents, 

Art. I, Frederick the Great—Il. Madame Dudevant’s Novels 
—Indiana, Valentine, &c.—IIL. ltaly and Europe—IV. Life aud 
Labours of Cavier—V. New Arabian Tales--V1I. The Countries, 
Nations, and Languages of the Oceanic on—VIETL. Van Arte- 
velde, the Brewer of Ghent, and bis Son Philip—VII. The Prus- 
sian Government and Administration—{X. Brouikowski’s Novels 
—X. Litta’s Celebrated Italian Families—X1, Pazos—Historical 
and Political Memoirs—X1f. Zieman’s Rudiments of the Old 
German Languages—XI11. Dep s*s State of the Jews in the 
Middle Ages— Miscellaneous Eherary Intelligence from Deu- 
mark, France, Germany, ltaly, and Russia; aud Oriental Litera- 
ture,—List of the principal New Works publisied on the Conti- 
nent for the last three Months. 

Published by Messrs. Richter and Co. 39, Soho-square ; Black 
and Co. 2, Tavistock-street, Covent-garden ; and sold by all 
other Booksellers.—Of whom may be had complete Sets, or 
single Numbers of this popular Journal. 

Number XXIX. will be published in February. 

THE DECEMBER NUMBER OF 
. r " . AL +¥ 
HE NEW MONTHLY MAGAZINE, 
contains, among other interesting subjects : 

‘The Season of Field Sports, |Reeords of a Stage Veteran, 
Scenes in the Life of ‘Gilbert) No. I 
Gurney,’ in coutinuation. (Why 

Pedlar Karl. iy 
Sketches of trish Highways, by) Hay: 
5. C. Hall. 3ubh 
{ 











= 



















Mrs. S. € 

Irish Servants. 

The Heart’s Tribute, by the Hon. 
Mrs. Norton, 

Long Life. | 

The Policy of England with re- 
ference to France and Spain, 
Published for H, Colburn, by R. Bentley. Sold by all Book- 

sellers. 


Old Lady. 
Why do the Maids look sly? 
Monthly Commentary on Men 
and Things. 





ARMY AND NAVY. 
HE UNITED SERVICE JOURNAL, 


and NAVAL and MILITARY MAGAZINE, for DECEM- 
BER, comprises, anoug other interesting Paper 
On the Moral Condition of Sea-; the Military Force, of Wirtem- 





men. bere. 
Traditions of the American War|Memoirs of General and Flag 
of Independence, No, Lil, Otlicers lately deeease| : Gen. 
Pirates and Piracy, from the} Sir Henry Warde, G.C.8.— 
earliest Ages, No. UII. Lieat.-Gen. Roger Cochlan— 
The Flibusuers and Buceaneers.| Lieut.-Gen, Sir H. de Henn- 
Anecdotes of Dom Pedro and] ber, K.C.—Adm, John Fish— 
the Brazilian Meck-Revolu-} Rear-Adm, the Hon. Geo. I. 
Dundas, C.B.— Admiral 





tion of 1831. L. 
The Order-Book; or, Naval) Edward Crawley. 

Sketches, by Jonathan Old- Review of Will Watch: Captain 

junk, Esq. R.N. No. Marryatt and Mr, Neale 
Adventures of an OMe n the| Correspondence on a variety of 

Brazilian Navy—em ued, | important subjecis, 
The Convention of Evorn Monte./Chances in the Stations of the 
Military Organization and Re-| Fleet and Army, and al! ihe 

sources of Prussia. Naval and Military Tutelli- 
The Turkish Navy. gence of the past Month. 
The Germanic Confederate, and! 

Published for H. Colburn, by R. Bentley. Sold by all Book- 
sellers. 











CHURCH OF ENGLAND MAG INE. 
No. XXXVI. for DECEMBER, pri bd. 
HE BRITISH MAGAZINE, 
and MONTHLY REGISTER of RELIGIOUS and EC- 
CLESIASTICAL INFORMATION ; and contains: 

Church Matters — Historical Notices and Descriptions of 
Christian Architecture in England, No. VII, St. Botolph’s Priory 
Chareh, Colchester Cwith 2 a 5 
Poetry—Lyra Apostolica, &e, 
of Pontius Pilate—The Lnconsiste 
present Hostility to the Established Charch—Clerical Charities 

; to be taken in Building a Church—County Benetit So- 
cieties—Omission of Weekly Service—On the Land of Eden— 
The Sabbath, &c. &c. &c.—Reviews of New Books—Miscellanea : 
Documents respecting the Cherch and Poor—University News 
—Ordinations, Preferments, Appointments, Births, Marriages, 
and Deaths—Events of the past Month, and the usual variety of 
information interesting tothe CHURCH and UNIVERSITIES. 

J. G, and F, Rivington, St. Panl’s Churchyard and Waterloo- 
place; and J. Turrill, 250, and T. Clere Smith, 287, Regent- 
street. 

*,* Five volumes are now completed, and may be had in 
boards, price 31. 12s.; or any single number to make up sets, 
COMPLETION OF THE MODERN NOVELISTS, 

The DECEMBER Number of 


OLBURN’S MODERN NOVELISTS 
consists of M 
EUBEN APSLEY. 
By the Author of ‘ Brambletye House.’ 
In 3 vols. price only 4s. per volume, bound. 

*,* This Work completes the present Collection. 
Works already published in this Collection, and sold separately. 
Mr. Ward’s Tremaine, 3 vols. \Mr. Gleig’s Chelsea Pensioners, 
——_ De Vere, 3 vols. 3 vols. 

Mr. Bulwer’s Disowned, 3 vols. Mr. Grattan’s Highways and 
————_ Devereux, 3 vols. y-ways, two Series, each in 
Mr. Hook’sSavings and Doings,) 3 vols. 
Ist, 2nd, and 3rd Series, each Mr. Smith’s Tor Hill, 3 vols. 
in 3 vols, aka New Forest, 3 vols. 
Mr. Lister’s Granby, 3 vols, Lady Bury’s Flirtation, 3 vols, 
Herbert Lacy, 3 Mrs. Radcliffe’s Gaston de 
vols, | Blondeville, 2 vols. 
Lord Mulgrave’s Yes and No, Mrs. Gore’s Romance of Real 
2 vols. | Life, 3 vols. 
Mr. D'Israeli’s Vivian Grey, 4 Lady 
vols, { 































Morgan’s O’Briens and 
O'Flahertys, 4 vols, 

R. Bentley ; Bell and 
ubliu; and sold by all 


London: Published for H. Colburn, b 
Bradfute, Edinburgh; John Cumming, 
ooksell 


ers. 





Just published, demy 12mo. 2s. 6d. cloth, : 
ESSONS on WORDS and OBJECTS, with 
a Easy and Amusing Experiments for the Parlour or the 
School. By JOHN SMITE 
Lecturer on Smith and Dolier’s Plans of Instruction. 
“Words should be made so transparent to your child that the 
Objects they represent may be seen through thew.” 

% y this work children are evabied to perform, and to an- 
derstand, more than eighty interesting experiments, without 
using any but domestic implements, 

London: Sherwood and €o.; Simpkinand Co.; and J. Phelps, 








Just published, in 1 vol, Svo, 
(Dedicated to the Countess of Munster), 7 
UTUMNAL EAVES. 
By HENRIETTA ——. 

* An elegant little volume, full of sentiment and pathos, The 
subjects are varied and novel; and we may sately venture to 
assert the religious feeling which pervades the whole will ensure 
it immediate succes- Morning Paper. 

© These ‘Autumnal Lecves’ might, perhaps, with more pro- 
priety, have been called * Spring Llossoms,’ for they are things 
of promise, uot of decay.””—Court Journal, 

“ There are many sweet thouzhts in these pages, and we hope, 
though poetry may be miscalled a drug by the woridlings, the au- 
thor will find pleasure in its culiivation, and be repaid for the 
labour it must cost her by the gratilication it affords to others,” 
Literary Gazette. 

James Cochrane and Co, 11, Waterloo-place. 
VOYAGES AND TRAVELS, 
Published by Longman, Rees, Orme, ant Co, Lonton, 
N ACCOUNT of the PRESEN’? STATE 
of the ISLAND of PUERTO RICO; 
Eshibiting the Great Advantages of Free over Slave Labour, &c, 
By COLONEL FLINTER,. 
Svo. 98, 








2. 
EGYPT and MOHAMMED ALT; or, TRAVELS in 
the VALLEY of the NILE. 
By JAMES AUGUSTUS ST, JONN, 


2 vols. 8vo. 305. 


SLIGHT REMINISC ENCES of the RHINE, 
SWITZERLAND, and a Corner of ITALY. 


2 vols, post Svo. 21s. 


A and the AMERICANS. 
A CITIZEN of the WORLD, 


bvO. Ils. 
5 


5. 
NARRATIVE of a NINE MONTHS’ RESIDENCE 
in NEW ZEALAND, in 1827. 
By AUGUSTUS FARLE, 
Draughtsman to His Majesty's Surveying Ship, The Beoyle, 
8vo, wit 7 Plates, 135. 


6. 

SIR EDWARD SEAWARD’S NARRATIVE of his 
SHIPWRECK, and Consequent Discovery of 
certain Islands in the CARIBBEAN SEA. 
Edited by Miss JANE. PORTER, 

Qud edit, 3 vols. 21s. 


AMERIC 
by 


7. 
A VOYAGE towards the SOUTH POLE. 
By JAMES WEDDULL, F.L.S.E 
sudedit. 8vo, 14s. 





S. 
The TOPOGRAPHY and ANTIQUITIES of ROME; 
Vith the recent Discoveries about the 
FORUM and the VIA SACRA, 

By the Rev. RICHARD BULGESS, 

2 vols. 8vo. with uumei ous Plates and Cuts, 32. 35. 
ri 


9. 
JOURNAL of a RESIDENCE in GE 





By WILLIAM BEATTIE, M.D. 
POETICAL WORKS, 
Published by Longman, Rees, Orme, and Co. 
YHE DEL’ Y; a Poem, in 12 Books. 
Ly THOMAS RAGG. 
With an Introductory Essay, by ISAAC TAYLOR, 
cnd edit. 12mo, 7s. 
” 
COLLECTIONS from the GREEK ANTHOLOGY. 
By the late Rey, ROBE BLAND, and Ts. 
A New Edition, by J. H. MERIVALE, Esq. F.S.A. 
bvo. lds. 


3. 
LONDON at NIGHT; and other Poems. 
By Lady EMMELINE STUART WORTLEY. 


2 vols. lis. 


MANY. 






‘ost BVO. 5s. 
Lady Wortley has a New Volume of Poems in the press. 


4. 
TASSO’S JERUSALEM DELIVERED. 
Translated, with a Life of the Author, 
By J. H. WIFFEN, 
2 vols. feap. with 12 Woodcuts, 15s. 


5. 
THE INFERNO of DANTE. 
Translated by ICHABOD CHARLES WRIGHT, M.A. 
Svo. los. 


6 
LAYS FOR THE DEAD. 
3y AMELIA OPIE. 
Feap, 8vo. with Frontispiece, 5s. 
* A beautiful lithe work.”—New Monthly Mag. 


7. 
POETICAL WORKS of L. FE. L. 
4 vols. feap. Svo. with Vignettes, 2d. 2s. 
The above may also be had separately, lus. 6d, each: 
The VENETIAN BRACELET.—The GOLDEN VIOLET, 
Tie TROUBADOUR.—The IMPROVISATRICE. 


8. 
SELECT WORKS of the BRITISH POETS, 
From JONSON to BEATTIE, 

With Biographical aud Critical Pretaces, by Dr, ATKIN. 
Complete in 1 vol, Svo. tor Schools, &c. Iss. iu cloth; or neatly 
done up, gilt edges, 20s. 
( 


SELECT WORKS of the BRITISH POETS, 
From CHAUCER to WITHERS. 
With Biographical Sketches, by ROBERT SOUTHEY, L.L.D. 
1 vol, 8vo. uniform with ‘ Aikin’s Poets,’ 30s, in cloth; or with 
gilt edges, 1/, 11s. 6d. 











es 


HE THIRD VOLUME of the HISTORY 
of the BRITISH COLONIES; comprising the CANADAS. 
and embracing the whole of oar important Possessions in 
rth Amer with a full Account of the Timber-trade a 
Fisherie~; the petual State of Emig > adis vied 
of the present Discontents; and of the French and United States 
encroachments on our territory and fisheries,—is now ready _ 
delivery, illustrated by nine accurate Maps, and Numerous official 
statistical charts and documents, never before published, Ear) 
orders are requested. The price of this volume to non-subseriber, 
is 25s., owing to the great value and extent of the materials, , 
nna ames C ye “ ay YF Waterloo-place, 

OL. L. con g the whole of ASIA, with val Taps 
and official documenis; and a ae : —_ 

ve I. contuiniug the whole of our possessions in the WEs 
way still be had, price One Gainea each. nthe West 

N.B. This is the only complete History of the British Colonies 
ever published. It is extensively patronized by his Majesty and 
the Royal Family, the Government, the Directors of the Bast 
tudia Company, the Trinity Company, and nearly every public 
body in the empire. 

WORKS ON GEOLOGY AND MINERALOGY, 

Published by Longman, Rees, Orme, and Co, London, 
NTRODUCTION to GEOLOGY; with the 
most important recent Discoveries, By ROBERT BAKE. 
WELL.  8vo. 4th edit. with — Additions. Plates and 
Cots. 21s, . 

Geology of Sussex, and of the adjacent Parts 
of Hampshire, Surrey, and Kent. By Gideon Mantel, Esq. 
F.R.S. F.G.S. xc. 6v0. 75 Plates, Maps, aud Cuts, 2Is, 

Itt. 

A Treatise on Primary Geology ; being an 
Examination, both Practical and Theoretical, of the Older 
Jormations. By Henry S. Boxse, M.D, Secretary of the Royal 
Geological Society of Coruwall, &c. 8vo. with Woodcuts, 125, 

























IV. 
Guide to Geology. By John Phillips, F.R.S. G.S, 


Prof. of Geology in King’s College, London, &c. 12mo. 5s, bds, 


Geological Sketches of the Vicinity of Hast. 
ings. By W. H. Fitton, M.D. V.P.G.S. F.R.S. 12mo, with 
Cuts, and Piate of Geological Sections. 4s. cloth. 

Vi. 

A New Descriptive Catalogue of Minerals; 
with Diagrams of their simple Forms. Intended for the use of 
siudents in the Classification of Minerals, and in the Ariange- 
meat of Collections. By J, Mawe, 12mo. 7th edit. 6s. 

vil. 

A Critical Examination of the First Principles 
of Geology. In a Series of Essays. By G. B, Greenough, late 
President of the Geological Society. tvo. 98. 

VIII. 

New System of Geology; in which the great 
Revolutions of the Earth and Animated Nature are reconciled to 
f ern Science and to Sacred History. By A. Ure, M.D, 
5. §Svo. with 7 Plates and 51 Woodeats. 21s. 

TO LITERARY SOCIETIES AND LOVERS OF 
LITERATURE, 
Just published, to be had Gratis, 

part 4 of aCATALOGUE of SECOND- 

HAND BOOKS, containing about 8000 Volumes of Standard 
ijsefal and Interesting Works in General Literature aud various 
ges; in good, and wany in very tine condition ; being 
i he Stock on Sale by EDWAKD DANLELL, 28, Wigwore- 
street, Caveudisi-square. 5s 2 

Scott’s Novels, the new edition, complete in 
48 volumes, cloth, 8. 18s. 6d.; published at 120, 

Lodge’s Portraits and Memoirs of Illustrious 
Personages, royal ato. edition, Proof Plates on India paper, 32 
Parts, containing 150 Portraits, in 8 vols. cloth, 10/. 155.5 pub- 
lished at 40d.in Parts. — a y 

Lodge’s Portraits, &c. royal 8vo. edition, 50 
Parts, containing 150 Portraits, bound in 5 vols. Turkey morocco 
backs and gilt tops, 91. 10s.; published at Is/. 155. in Parts, 

Beaumont and Fietcher’s Works, by W eber, 
14 vols. 8vo. half-bound, neat, 4/. 10s.; published at Sl. 8s. ia 
boards. 

Inchbald’s British Theatre, Plates, 20 vols. 
12mo. boards, 22. 2s.; published at jl. 

Universal History, Ancient and Modern, 26 
vols. and Volume of Maps, &c. 27 vols. folio, bound in calf, neat 
and « lean, 64, 16s. Gd. . 

Lord Valentia’s Voyages and Travels to India, 
Cexlon, &e. 3 vols. 4to. half-bound morocco, 1. 15s.; published 
at 6/. 6s. boards. ¥ 

Plato’s Works, by Sydenham and Taylor, 5 
vols. royal 4to. well bound, calf, 52, 8s.; published at 10/. 10s. In 
boards. . 

One Hundred and Fifty Plates, by Bartolozzi, 
&c, from the Drawings of Guercino, Angelo, Domenichino, 
Caracci, Carlo Maratti, ac. bound in 2 vols. imperial folio, hail 
russia, 3/. 15s A ‘ cS ‘ 

Porter's (Sir R. Ker) Travels in Georgia, 
Persia, &c. 2 vols. 4to. cloth, 3/. 5s.; published at 91. 9s. 

Evelyn’s Memoirs, by Bray, 2 vols. ‘to. half- 
bound, neat, 2/. &s.; published at 52. 158. 6d. boards. 

Le Sage’s Atlas, 2/. 2s.; published at 40. 4s. 
1318. ” 

Pantologia: a Cyclopedia, by J. M. Good, 
Olinthus Gregory, Xc. an original subscription copy, with the 
Plates coloured, 12 vols. royal sve. bound, calf neat, Sl. 155 6d. ; 
published at 20/. in boards. ¢ E 

Upham's Sacred and Historical Books of 
Ceylon, 3 vols. Sve. 1, 85.5 published at 2/. 2s, se 

Bufton’s Natural History, by W ood, 20 vols. 
8vo. bound, calf neat, 7/, 158.3 published at 12d, in boards. 

E. D. begs to solicit an early inspection of this part of his 
Catalogue, aud particular atieution to the prices, there being 
al Works of uncommon occerrence, and very tew instances 
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in which any second copy can be supplied at the price marked. 

Gentlemen desirous of receivin 
diately on publication, will muc 
name and address. 


tuis Part, or others imme- 
oblige by forwarding their 
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ALISON ’S HISTORY OF THE FRENCH 
REVOLUTION, 
y will be published, Vols, TH. and IV. of 
HE PTLISTORY of EUROPE during the 
FRENCH REVOLU TION. Embracing the Period from 
Napoleon in 1795, to the rce of Presburg 18u6. 
aad at RCHIBALD. ALISON, a. cao 
William Blackwood aud Sons, Edin burgh; ‘and Thomas Cadel, 
London. 
“This day is published, price 7s. in bog arde, the the sth edition of 


ATRIARCHAL TIMES; or, the LAND 











of CANAAN. In Seven Books, ‘Peanted on the Holy 
Scriptures. By Miss OPKEEPPE. = 
Printed for J, G. — F. Rivington, St. Paul’s Churchyard, and 





Waterloo-place, 


In 1 vol, 1200. price od bes he with a Memoir of the 
Author, and Po st h edition of 
EMALE SC RIPTE RE CHARACTERS ; 
exemplifying Fenale Virtves. 
Mrs. KIN - 

Printed for J. G. and F. Rivington, St. Paul's Charehyard, and 

Wate rloo-place, Pali Mall; aud pry ‘by Hatchard aud Soa, 
iccadily. 












8vo. price 6s. 6d. bo 
POPUL: Nn VIEW of the ‘CORRE SPON- 
DENCY between the MOSAIC RITUAL and the FACTS 
and DOCTRINES of the CHRISTIAN RELIGION. la Nine 


ourses. 
Discourse y the Rev. WILLIAM GRESWE 
Fellow of Bali 1 College, Oxford, aud on 
D isle y¥, Cheshire 
Printed for J. G. and F, Rivivgton, St. “Paul's Charchyard, and 
Waterioo-place, Pall Mall. 





> M.A. 
iatiog Curate of 


This day is published, in 12m0, anes 3s. fed. in bind the 
2nd edition o 
N EXPLANATION of the PSALMS, as 
read in the Liturgy of the Church, 
by the Rev. JAMES SLADE, M.A 

Printed for J. G. and F, ington, Bookseile ra to the Society 

for Promoting Christian Kuowledge, St. Paul’s Churchyard, and 
Waterloo-place, Pail M Mall. 











This day is pabilis shed, in 12m0, price 8s. 6d. in pe th boards, the 
2nd edition, complete in 1 vol, 
i YOUNG CHRISTIAN’ $ SUNDAY 
EVENING; ov, an Easy carotene tion to Scripture History, 
By Mr-. VARY, 
Author of ©The Infaut Christian's First Catechism. 
Peat tor J. G, and Ff. Rivington, Si. Paul’s Churchyard, and 
or - ce, Pall Matl. 











bye. the 4th edition, price 8s, in boards, 


pst UC TIONS for tie USE of CANDI- 
DATES for HOLY ORDERS, and of the Parochial Clergy, 
as to Ordination, Lice: ge &e., With Acts of Parliament re lating 
of the Clergy and Maintenance of Curates, 
By © “HikISTO HER HODGSON, 
race the Archbishop of Canterbury, 
J. F. Rivington, st. Paul's Churchyard, and 
Waterloo = Pait Mail. 












t2mo. price és. Gd. in boards, 
R® FLE CT IONS ypted to the HOLY 
& SEASONS of the CHRISTIAY and ECCLESIASTICAL 
iLaR. i OHN BREWSTE 
Rector of slesciiffe, in the C ~t.. ‘ot Durbam. 
Printed for J. G. and_F. Rivington, st. Paul’s Churchyard, and 
Waterloo-place, Pail M 
Of whom may be had, by the same Author, 
1. Meditations for the Aged. I2mo. ds. 
2. oe of a Recluse. 8vo. 9s. 
I2mo, prive 3 
p® ACTIC AL 
— SH PRIEST. 
by JAMES DUKE COLERIDGE, Lt! 
Rector of Lawhttton, aud Viear of Lewannic 4h, Cornwall ; and 
Prebendary of Lxever Catedral, 
Printed for J.G. aud F. Rivington, St. Panl’s hurchyard, and 
Wate: joo-place ’ Pail Mall. Of whom may be had, 
A Selection of Family Prayers, intended for 
his Parishioners, By the Rev. J. D. Coleridge. 18mo. 1s. 6d. bound, 
Tu small &vo. price 4s, 6d. in cioth boards, 
CONCORDANC: to the PS. \LMS of 
f DAVID, according to the Version in the Book of Com- 
mon Prayer. 
By the Rev, ee 










. in boards, 


ADV it ‘3 to the YOUNG 














GIRDLESTONE, M.A, 





London: Printed for 3. G. aud F. Rivington, Ste Paul’sChurch- 
yard, and Waterloo- pace Pall Mall; and sold oy J. H, Parker, 
Oxiond ; and H.C. Langbridge, Birmingham. 


UNIQUE CHRISTMAS-BOX, OR NEW YEAR'S 
GIFT 
For 18. 6d., splendidly embo-s.ed in choice colours; or for 2s, in 
rich colours and gold, 








Just put “d, the 2nd ed rof is 
ARLIAME: ARY SY STEM ‘of S HORT 
HAND, By bag AS PARKER, 


2, B2MO. 
Whittaker and Co. Ave Maria- lane, London. 
ia ritical Notices. 
This is a very plain, clear, and sensible exposition of a sys- 
tem ef Stenography, which has the recommendation of long- 
experie need utility, 
* itis altogether free from quackery and pretence, and is very 
handsomely got up.”"— National Standare 
On Wednes day next, the 10th inst. will be published, in 2 vols. 
Sv0. price 24s., with a Likeness taken from a Bust by C hauiry, 
EMAINS of ALEXANDER KNOX, Esq. 

of Dublin. 
London : 





James Dancan, 57, Paternoster- TOW. 


E "RENCH 
ATION; consisting of 

wch and English Dialogues, eded by a eopions 
Vocabulary, with the Pronunciation of the most aie ult Words. 
OF the use of Schools, Travellirs, and Private * aeeees 

By J. ROWBOTHAM, F.RLA 
Author of * Lessous in French Liierature,’ Ge rman Grammar,’ 
* Lessons in German L inerature,? &C. 
W. Joy, 13, Paternoster row, 


‘This day is published, price 3s,in clot 
NEW GUIDE to the 
a and CONVES 








Tee 








LIFE OF BISHOP NEBER. 
This day is wae? illustrated with a — in small Svo. 
und in cloth, aud letiere 
N EMOIRS of the LIFE and "WRITINGS 
the Right Reverend REGINALD HEBER, D,D., 
late *, Bishop of Calcutta. 
By THOMAS TAYL iy meer 08° The Life of Cowper.’ 








Loudon : J. Hatchard aud Son, 187, Piceadiliy. 


NEW WORK BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘¢ ce VI 


Now ready for delivery, and to be had of all Books 
every Library, im the Kingdom, 1 





-NDIs 





‘thet, dud at 
J vob. “(post bv. 
4 4 A = £ @. 
From the AUTOBIOGRAPHY of a NAVAL OFFICER. 
To which is appended, the whole of the Correspondence aud 
Statement relative to Captein Marry ate 
+4#+ Early orders are requested, the demaud being general, 
“A very spirited performance, The clarac ‘er ot the bi ~e 
old Admiral, Pail Fluke, and his secre Corporal R 
capital. The history of Will Watch is very i hiowsly wrows sit 
jnio that of the hero; and the defence of the clers’ cavern 
is much more melo-dramatic than anything we h for along ume 
seen on the stage. Will Watch isa ane _ manifest improvement 
on his predecessors,”’—Liferary Ga 

“FJ parcatirring sccue in the a Ww il! Watch and bis Ama- 
zonian mother, and his little sister Fanny, forma group which we 
see with our mtud’s eye after we have closed its pages, ‘The story 
refers to the late v wud brings upon the sceue many of our 
great naval heroes: Earl St. Vincent and Lord Nelsonamong 

‘There is heart in the ¢ of Admiral Flake, and it 
ined auchangeed till death, The conclusion is brief and 
— Atheneum, 

“The Author of * Will Watch’ has succeeded. 
is full of grace and sweetness; and Cornelie my 
hearts by her truly feminine charms.” —Court Jowrual. 

_James ¢ oO — and Co, ts Waterloo-place. 
an Teesday & 


ext 
THe POCKET GU IDE “to DOMESTIC 
COOKERY ; being the mente oncise and complete System 
of Practical Domestic Cookery e 
By A LADY. ; 
Tustractions for Trussing aud Carving, 
with Plates. 
Just published, price is. 6d. pocket size, | 
The Pocket Medical Guide on Diet and 
Regimen, Cold and its effects, and Uses and Doses of Mediciue. 
By a Physician 
Uniform with the above, price Is. Gd. 

The Mother's Pocket Medical Guide; a 
Treatise on the Puysical Education and Management of Children, 
Price 1s. 6d. 

The Short-hand Writer's Pocket Guide. 
W.R. M‘Phan, Glasgow as ‘Simpkin | and Marshall, L mndon. 


COMPLETION or BURN 


Now ready, ‘ 
‘THE EIGHTH VOLUME of the LIFE 
aud worse of ROBE * BURNS, 
N CUNNINGHAM. 

This Volume Cwhie h con: pletes the Work) consists of the Ori- 
ginal Border Your of Barns—His Highland ‘Tour—Remarks on 
Scottis: Song—The Ayrshire Ballads—The Poet's Com lace 
Hool—Burns’s Assig: ent of his Works—The Glossary—Voems 
in Hiovour of Barns neral Index to the vom ¥ and Songs. 

The Embellishments are of rare exceitence, «ad consist of The 
Prer of oe by Wm, Miller, and The To. yn and Hannoun 
rodall. 

Se 
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Little Fanny 
tattract all 





To which are added, 

























, and a Fac-simile of one of the Poet's 





sweetest productio 
** 1 gaed a woefn’ gate yestreen,’ 
are a ude. «lta the attractions of this beantiful V cai 
2 ly orders are requested, to secure first impressions of 





th y Easy 
Sets will be immedi 
binding 





tely prepared in every variety of elegant 
d itis presumed a more appropriate Christmas and 
New Year's Present has seldom been offered to public 
James Cochrane aud Co. ti, W meri 0 reer 3 and to be ‘bad of 
every Bookseller in the United Kir 


‘CENES and STORIES by a CLERGY- 
is MAN in DEBT. ritten during his confinement in the 
Debtor’s Prison, In 3 vols. post 8vo. 

“ After seeing them proj erly accommodated for the night, I 
next ettended the sheriff’s officers to the prison....1 expected, 
upon my entranc ee to find nothing but lamentation and various 
sounds of mise but it was very different.....1 found the 
prisoners very me trv, and each prepared with some good trick 
to play upon the Doctor....du my opinion, the heart that is 
buried in a dungeon is as precious as that » ad vpou a throne. 
«+ -eAnd it were highly to be wished that legist © power would 
thus direct the law rather to reformation tuau se\erity.”—Viear 
of Wakejield, 

The above work will be padlished on the 20th of December 
and will consi-t of a series of Moral Stories, strongly portrayin 
the various scenes of life unfolded to the experience of a Cler 
man who has been himself confined in the debtors’ prison. 
Penned partiy with a political, and always having a moral pur- 
pose, these Tales are ouly so far fictions as de lies acy in naming 
individuals demands. Every circumstance in the volumes can be 
vouched for as a f antl there will be found no affectation in 
concealing the ch er of persons well known to the public. 
For instance, it is pre obahl - —_ the only trae account of the 
escape of Earl Dardennel, rd Cochraue, from prison— 
the extraordinary life of loheaee 1 _ smuggler, other notices 

Hy celebrated persons—to say vothing of usurets, sheriti’s 
’ and their tribe—will be found 
character, they will be found 





















































in these volames. Various in the 
to embrace evenis tragical or ludicrous—grave or gay—to refer 
t the distressed tradesman, the fallen rowe—the practised 
swindter, the poor author, the shipwrecked dramatist—in short, 
every class and character of society to be ¢ found iu these spheres 
of adversity, and consequently in everviay life. The reading 
will be adapted for families, and the avowed purpose of the book 
is to aid in the Abolition of Imprisonment ior Debt. 

On the ist December, in one thick volume, royal 6vo. Part 1. 

price 4s.6d. 

The Resources and Statistics of Nations; 
exhibiting the Geographi Position Natural Resourees—the 
Area and Populatiou—the Political Siatistics. including Govern- 
ment, Reverne and Expenditure—the Civil, Miliiiary, and Naval 
Atiairs—the Moral Statistics, including Re xu and Education— 

the Medical Statistics, including Comparat Mortality, 
and the Economical Statistics, including Agricuiiure, Manutac- 
tures, Navigation, Trade, &c. of all Nations. By John Mac- 
Gregor, Esq. . of London and Paris, Member of the Soc. 
Royale d@’Agriculture, Manufacture et Commerce, Author of 
* British America,’ &c. 
London; A. H. Baily and Co, 83, Cornhill. 




































MISS PARDOE’S NEW WORK. 
u 3 vols, post Svo. " 
HE MARDENS and the DAVENTRYS. 
By the Author of * Traits and Traditions of Portugal.’ 
__Sainud ts and Otley, Conduit-street, Hanove’ sacar 





° Senenn Saeeeny & te 78s 
NTRO} nie MONS tothe. SrUDY of the 
A | CLASSIC POETS; 
Designed princip: ‘iy for t . ee of Young Persons at School 





By lil Dace! NEL on i Bt ERIDGE, Esq. 
Joun Murray, Albemarte street. 
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Just published, in 2 vols, small 6vo, neatly bound in cloth, 10s- 
, 
NGTON, , 
his Son 5 H, E. CARRINGTON, 
class. ‘I sre the trae ane ntine effusions of a soul vividly 
alive to the charms of wature.”'— Lit, Gaz. 
This day is pablishe 
JENNINGS'S LA NDSCAPE ANN 
e 1833; or, TOURT AUN, 
By Mr. ‘THOMAS ROSCOE, 
Illustrated with Thiriv-one Views trom Drawings by 
snning»’s Landscape Annual is a most delightful book, the 
8 are so fine, so magn mnt, and so interesting.’—Johu Bull, 
accurate idea of the peculiarities of the soueirte and we thank 
him for a very rare treat.”"—New Month 


‘Tee COLLECTED POEMS of the late 
. N,v. CAi 
Edited 
ivese Poe to readers of ever 
oudea: Longman and Co. Bath: nr. 
in SP 
Ir. DAVID ROBERTS, 
* Mr. Roberts has succeeded in conveying to us a just and 
ly. 
Wied all the Anauals this is the most’ maguificent.”—Publie 





yy more picturesque and rom 
possible to conccive.”"—Literary G . 

© The wood-cut vignettes are perfect treasures.””—Jbid, 

“It will have no rival worthy of being named in the same 
breath with it this year.”"—Old England, 

* The series must not only be highly valued by the lovers of 
magnificent architecture, but by all who have any taste for the 
fine arts.”—Observer. 

** Mr, Roscoe has this year succeeded in compiling the plea- 
santest volume which las yet been published of this interesung 
work.”—United Service Gazetle, 

* On the whole, the Landscape Annual is the best we have 
seen this year.”—The Sun, 

Pgh The Laudscape Annual may almost be called a prodigy.”— 
he Sun. 

Price, bound in moroceo, 1/. 1s. royal 8vo.; and with India 
proofs of the Plates, 2/, 12s. 6¢. Ilestrations separate. India 

»roofs before letter, S.; India proofs with letter, 2/. 12s. 6d.; 
Vhite prools, 14. 11s. 6d. 
Robert Je nuings and Co. 62, Cheapside. 


itic series of views it is im- 


















M \CHINE RY AND MANUFACTURES OF 
ENGLAND, 
ae . oe are 1l. 1s, boards, 


NCYCLOP/E DI A METRE OPOLITANA, 
containing exclusively the First Portion of a Treatise on 

the Ma ay vy and Manufactures of Great Britain 
Baldwin and Cradock, and other Proprie tors, 
*,* poet ‘an introduction ou Motive Forces, the Treatise pro- 
ceeds with the Elementary parts of Millwork; the Form and 
Construction of Mills; and afterwards the Hi-tory ‘and Application 
of the Steam-engine ; the application of these severaily to Coal- 
pits aud other Mi to [uland Communication by Locomotiy 
Lagines, and to Ste Navigation, forming part of the Seetion: 
Next, is fully developed the Mechanism of various Engines and 
Machines—for cutting, divding, blowing, boring, rolling, Ac, 
The Part contains thirty 4to. Plates, tuil of Figures; and the 
whole Treatise will be comprised in two more Parts of similar 
size and price, 


LIBRARY OF USEFUL KNOWLEDGE. 
— BALDWIN and CRADOCK will 


publish at the commencement of 1835, under the Saper- 
«ence of the Society for the Diflusion of Usetul Knowledges 
!. Botany, by Dr, Lindley, No. 1, price 6d., 
to be continue { Monihly. 
11. Physical and Political Geography of Great 
Britain and Ireland, No, 1, to be continued Muathly till com- 
plete 





This day is publi ii 
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AND OF THE FARMER'S SERIES, 
I. The First Number of a Treatise on Sheep, 
by the Author of the Works on British Cattle, and the Horse, 
If. Continuation of British Husbandry ; both 
Ww orks to be also continued Mouthly, 

«* The greater part of the Numbers hitherto published of the 
Library of Useful Kuowledge now form perfect aero" 4 as 
follow :— é 

History of Greece. Price, in cloth.. 

— Spain and Portagal .. 

————- The Chereh.. 

Lives of Eminent Pe — ° 

Natural l’bilosop 2 

Geometry, Plane 


















> Solid, and 5p 

the Farmer’s Series these have also been “published i 
olumes : d, 

The Horse. Price, in cloth . 

British Cattle ... 

Husbandry, Vol. I 

Planting Timber and Ornamental Trees... 
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‘DR. . JAMES ss FEVER POWDER AND “PILI LS. 


R. JAMES thinks it necessary to inform 
the public that Messrs. Newberry, éde late agents of his 
grandfather, his father, and himself, are now vending articles of 
their own composition, under the name of Dr. Jamer’s, and that 
he has, in ¢ onsequence, ap poiuted in their stead, as sole whole- 
sale agent, Mr. ‘Thomas Butler, Chemist, 4, C heapside, corner of 
Su. P. aul’s , London; of whom, and of his country agents, and in- 
deed of niost respe ctable Chemi public may 
procure the genuine Powder 
batare ofMre R. G. G, James ne 
.—Dr. JAMES’s FEVER powDER is part really ap- 
the Profession aud the Pablic, and is administered with 
ess in Fever, tuflammatory Diseases, Measics, Pieurisy, 
hroats, Rheumatism, ¢ When given in Colds, Catarrhs, 
&e. itis generally found to check their progress, or shorten there 
duvation. In Packets, 2s, 9d. and 24s.—-Dr, JAMES’S ANALEP- 
‘TIC PILLS are well known as an excellent Alterative Remedy 
in Chronic Diseases of the Siomach aod Bowels, and are applic- 
able to oo and Dyspeptic Afections, Gout, &c. Iu Boxes at 
4s. 6d. and 2 
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_ NEW WORKS, 
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8, New Burlington Street, Dec. 6, 1834, 


JUST PUBLISHED BY RICHARD BENTLEY, 


BY ORDER OF THE BRITISH GOVERNMENT. 


Publisher in Ordinary to His Majesty. 





In 2 vols. 8vo. with numerous Plates, 


A VOYAGE or DISCOVERY To THE SOUTH ATLANTIC OCEAN, 
Performed in H.M. Sloop Chanticleer, in the Years 1829, 1830, and 1831, under the Command of 
CAPTAIN HENRY FOSTER, R.N. 


NEW HISTORICAL AND BIOGRA- 
PHICAL WORKS. 
Third edition, in 3 vols. post 8vo. with fine Portrait, 12. 11s. 6d. 
HORACE WALPOLE’S LETTERS 
TO SIR HORACE MANN. 
Now first published. Edited by LORD DOVER, 
Who has added Notes and a Memoir of Walpole. 
** These volumes claim a reading from every one who wishes 
to 8s an intimate k ledge of the li 
fashion—the wits, statesmen, and kings, of the last century.”— 
Sunday Times. 2. 

Second edition, in 2 vols, 8vo. with Two Portraits, 
MEMOIRS OF HENRY SALT, ESQ. F.R.S. 
His Britannic Majesty’s late Consul-Genera! in Egypt. 
INCLUDING HIs CORRESPONDENCE, 

With an Account of his two Missions to Abyssinia, his Travels 
in ere his Residence and Discoveries in Egypt, and the 

Researches 0! Belzoni under his auspices. 
By JOHN JAMES HALLS, Esq. 
“‘Through Mr. Salt’s zeal, personal exertion, influence with 
the Pacha, and great pecuniary liberality, many of the hidden 
treasures of Egypt have been brought to light.”—Quarterly Rev. 





Second Edition, revised by the Author, in 2 vols. post 8vo. 
FRANCE 


SOCIAL, LITERARY, and POLITICAL, 
By HENRY L. BULWER, Esq. M.P. 
“A very clever, sparkling, amusing, and instructive book, 
abounding in curious anecdote, keen remark, and valuable in- 
formation.” —Examiner. 


4. 
THIRD EDITION, revised by the Author, 2vols. post 8vo. 
ENGLAND AND THE ENGLISH. 
To which is now first added, 
A VIEW OF THE LATE TS AND THE LATE 


CHANGES, 
By E. L. BULWER, Esq. ae Author of § Eugene Aram,’ &c. 


The Seventh Volume of the Translation of 
MADAME JUNOT’S MEMOIRS. 
#*,* The volumes may be had separately to complete sets. 
**An admirable view of the interior of Napoleon’s early Court 
—of the characters that exhibited in it—of the genius of the 
First Consulate and the First Consul.”’—Spectator. 
tit The concluding Volume will shortly be published. 


6. 
VOYAGES TO THE COLONIES 
in VARIOUS PARTS of the WORLD, 
Including Accounts of the present State of Society, Manners, 
&c., and Observations on the Phenomena and Natural History 
of the several Colonies. In 2 vols. 8vo. 
? JOHN HOWISON, Esq. 
Author of ‘ Sketches of Upper Canada,’ &c, 
“A valuable, entertaining, and instructive work.” 


7. 
A RESIDENCE AT THE COURT OF 


LONDON. 
By the HON. RICHARD RUSH, 
Late Envoy Sutreertinery and Min, Plen. from the United 
r 


tes. In vo. 
“ Aworkin' ing toevery English 





71—-Morning Herald, 
n 2 vols. 8vo. with fine Portrait, 
MRS. INCHBALD’S MEMOIRS AND 
CORRESPONDENCE. 


“(As amusing as the Autobiography of Benve Cellini, 
Mrs. Inchbald’s life was a perfect romance.”—Morning Post, 
9. 





New edition, in 2 vols. post 8v0, 11. 1s., with Plates, 
WILD SPORTS OF THE WEST. 
By the Author of ‘ Stories of Waterloo.’ 
“One of those amusing productions which possess a fund of 
interest for readers of every class.”—Lilerary Gazettes 


olitics, and - 








NEW NOVELS BY DISTINGUISHED 
WRITERS. 


MR. BULWER’S NEW ROMANCE. 
In 3 vols. post 8vo. 


THE LAST DAYS OF POMPEII. 
By the Author of ‘Eugene Aram,” ‘England and the 
English,’ &c. 

“ This is the most masterly production that we have read for 
years. Rembrandt never flung light and shade into one great 

effect with a peucil more true and fatal.””—Ezaminer. 


2. 
FRANCESCA CARRARA. 


B -E.L. 
Author of ‘ The Improvisatrice,’ &c. 3 vols. 

“ For individuality of character, historical and imagined—for 
accurate views of the scenes where the narrative is laid—for 
natural and witty dialogue—and for creations of the tenderest 
and strongest emotions of the soul—we have never perused a 
more yaried, excellent, and delightful production.”’—Lit. Gaz. 


3. 
VILLAGE REMINISCENCES. 
By AN OLD MAID, 3 vols.* 

“* A most agreeable companion during the present winter even- 
ings, The style is easy and natural. In the convict’s wife there 
is mach pathos ; and the heiress is powerfully drawn,’ —Courier, 

4. 
New Edition, revised by the Author, 3 vols. post Svo. 
H y L 5 . 
By MARIA EDGEWORTH. 

“ «Helen? is in everybody’s hands. Miss Edgeworth is the 

most accomplished of living novelists.””—Quarterly Review, 


5. 
Second edition, in 3 vols. post Svo, 
AYESHA, THE MAID OF KARS. 
By the Author of * Zohrab,’ ‘ Hajji Baba,’ &c. 
‘* A more animating and exciting story could hardly be con- 
ceived.” —Quarterly Review. 


6. 
Second Edition, revised by the Author, 3 vols. post 8vo. 
R O O K W OO D. 
A ROMANCE, 
** Poll of life and fire.’"—New Monthly Magazine. 
** This story never flags.”"—Quarterly Review, 


7. 
New edition, revised, 3 vols. post 8vo, 
THE CHAPERON. 
: Edited by Lady DACRE. 
** Written with so much simplicity and such refined taste as 
to be periectly delightful.”"—Times, 


8. 
Second Edition, revised and corrected, 3 vols. post 8vo. 
TREVELYAN. 
By the Author of ‘A Marriage in High Life.’ 
“The best novel, in many respects, that has appeared since 
Miss Edgeworth’s * Vivian,’ —Quarierly Review, 


9. 
ALLAN BR EC K, 
; By the Author of The Subaltern,’ Ke. 3 vols. 


The most striking production of Mr. Gleig.”—United Service 
Journal. 


Also, just ready, 

Tn 3 vols. post sro. 
THE PRINCESS. 
A TALE. 

By Lady MORGAN. 








F.R.S. 


NEW VOYAGES, TRAVELS, ETc. 


In 2 vols, 8vo. with Plates, 


THE UNITED STATES AND CANADA 
In 1832, 1833, and 1834, 
iBy C. D, ARFWEDSON, Esq. 


Second edition, with Additions, 2 vois, gyo, 
I T A L ; 

With SKETCHES of SPAIN and PORTUGAL. 

In a Series of Letters written during a Residence in those 
Countries, 
By WILLIAM BECKFORD, Esq, 
Author of * Vathek,’ 
“One of the most elegant productions of modern literature,” 
—Quarterly Review, 
“Rich in scenes of beauty and of life.”—Atheneum, 


This day was published, in 2 vols. Svo. with Plates, 
WANDERINGS in NEW SOUTH WALES, 
BATAVIA, PEDIR COAST, SINGAPORE, AND CHINA, 

In 1832, 1533, and 1834. 
By GEORGE BENNETT, Esq. F.L.S. 
“ A very entertaining and yaluable work, containiag the latest 
information as to the state of Australia.”,—Morning Chronicle, 
** Full of interesting facts relative to countries still very lit 
known,.”’—Uniled Service Journal, 


4. 
In 2 vols. 8vo. with Maps and Illustrations, 
TRAVELS AND DISCOVERIES 
IN ASIA MINOR; 
By the Rev, F. V. J, ARUNDELL, 
British Chaplain at Suqeen ’ 
“*Volumes of great interest, which will be iH ly received by 
the classical and religious world.”—Morning Herald. 


5. 
, y 
THE ANGLER IN IRELAND; 
Or, AN ENGLISHMAN’S RAMBLE 
THROUGH CONNAUGHT AND MUNSTER, 

During the Summer of 1833. In 2 vols. post Svo. with Plates, 

** Rich in sketches of the scenery and pleasant views of the 
manners and customs of Ireland. This work will be invaluable 
to ali anglers in that country. It isa complete guide-book to 
the south and west.””—Allas. 


6. 
New edition, revised, in 1 vol. 8vo. with Plates, 
EXCURSIONS IN NEW SOUTH WALES, 
VAN DIEMAN’S LAND, and SWAN RIVER, 
By Lieut. BRETON, R.N. 
In the Years 1830-31-32-33; therefore comprising the mot 
recent Account of the actual Condition of these Colonies. 
«The best practical book upon Australia yet published.” 


In 2 vols, Svo. with numerous Engravings by Landseer, 
E 


ANGLER IN WALES. 


By Capt. MEDWIN, 
« Abounding with original anecdotes of Byron, Shelley, &c.” 
Spectator. 
Also, Just ready, 
1. 


In 2 vols. 8vo. 
THREE YEARS IN THE PACIFIC; 
Comprising Notices of 
RRAZIL, CHILI, BOLIVIA, PERU, ETC. 
During = and 1833. 


In 2 vols. 8vo. 
ORIENTAL MEMOTRS. 
Comprising a Narrative of 17 Years’ Residence in india. 

By JAMES FORBES, Esq. 
Edited by his Daughter, the Countess de MONTALEMBERT. 
Alsoa Volume of ILLUSTRATIONS to the above Work, consist- 
ing of 71 VIEWS and Subjects of NATURAL HISTORY, beauli- 
fully coloured, in 4to. 


THE STANDARD NOVELS AND ROMANCES, 
COMPRISE THE BEST MODERN WORKS OF FICTION, CHIEFLY BY LIVING AUTHORS. 


In Volumes, one of which generally includes an entire Novel, neatly bound, illustrated by Engravings, and printed soas to correspond with the New Editions of Sir Walter Scott’s Noveis, and 
containing nearly double the quantity. Each volume, price 6s. may be had ee 2S 
This Collection now includes the most esteemed productions of Beckford, Bulwer, Miss Austen, Cooper, the Misses Lee, ‘Theodore Hook, the Misses Porter, Godwin, Madame de Staél, Gait, 
Mrs. Inchbald, Banim, Mrs. Brunton, Victor Hugo, Mrs. Shelley, Schiller, the Author of ‘ Mothers and Daughters,’ Brockdeu Brown, the Author of ‘ Stories of Waterloo,’ Grattan, &c. 


THE BETROTHED; a Romance. 


The volume published this day contains 


By Manzoni. 


Translated from his celebrated ‘I Promesst Spost.’ 


** Forming the 43rd volume of this very entertaining series of Novels and Romances. The selections of the Publisher are most unexceptionable and judicious. Tales of all lands and of all 
character, the domestic, the heroic, and the imaginative, come before us in turns: and the genius of all countries is put under contribution to form (in the Standard Novels) one of the most attractive 


successfal collections that even this age of cheap publications can boast.”—Morning Post, 


December 3, 1834. 


**No recent work deserves so hearty au encouragement from the great body of English readers,”"— Atheneum. * 
‘A well-chosen, various, aud attractive collection, We do not know a more cheap 2nd attractive series than this, which is now finding such general favour with the public.”—Lit. Gazette. 


s THE FOLLOWING WORKS HAVE 
By BECKFORD.-—The See The Piiet-The Borderers—Th 
f 


Vathek. 
COOPER,.——Canterbury Tales. By the 
Fire-side—Hungarian Brothers. 


MRS. BRUNTON,.——Lawrie Todd. 





MISSES LEE.—Eugene Aram. By B 
By the MISSES PORTER.——Castle of Otranto, 


ALREADY 


By HORACE WALPOLE. 


By the Rev. G. R. GLEIG.——Corinne. 


APPEARED: 

¢ Bravo—The Water Witch—The Last of the Mohicans—The Pioneers—The Prairie—Lionel Lincoln—The Red Rover. By 
ULWER.—Caleb Williams—st. Leon—Fleetwood. By GODWIN.——Thaddeus of Warsaw—Scottish Chiefs— ‘ 
i Pride and Prejudice—Sense and Sewsibility—Emma—Northanger Abbey—Pe 
Mansfield Park. By MISS AUSTEN.——Frankenstein, By MRS, SHELLEY.—The Ghost-Seer. By SCHILLER.—-Edgar Huntly. By BROCKDEN BROW N.—Self-Control— Discipline. By 
) By GAL'T.—The Bravo of Venice. By M. G, LEWis.—The Country Curate. be 
Hunchback of Notre-Dame. By VICTOR HUGO.—Maxwell. By THEODORE HOOK.—-Simple Story—Nature and Art. By MRS. INCHBALD.—The Smuggler. By BANIM.——Heiress 
Bruges. By GRATTAN.——Mothers and Daughters. By MRS. GORE.——Stories of Waterloo. By MAXWELL. 


Persui 


By MADAME DE STAEL.— 


#,* The succeeding Volumes will be duly announced. 





London: J. Hours, Took’s Court, Chancery Lane. Published every Saturday at the ATHENZUM OFFICE, No. 2, Catherine Street, Strand, by J. Francis; and sold by all Booksellers and 
Newsvenders,—Agents ; for ScoTLany, Messrs, Bell & Bradfute, Edinburgh ; for IRELAND, W, F, Wakeman, Dudlin; for the ContinENT, M, Baudry,9, Rue du Coq-St.-Honore, Paris. 





